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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING LANGUAGE ON 
INDIVIDUAL LINES 


By ELIZABETH GOODWIN, Derby, England 


OR SEVEN YEARS I taught language to 

junior classes on what I will term 
“the formal word method” with a few 
free lessons thrown in here and there to 
make the work interesting. The results 
on the whole were far from satisfactory. 
The reasons for this unsatisfactory state 
were: 

1. The children’s interest was fre- 
quently misplaced. Their chief interest 
centered in the objects or pictures which 
we used to illustrate the lesson, or in the 
games we played, or in the dramatization 
of the stories taken, while in the main 
object of the lesson, the acquisition of 
language, they showed only a secondary 
interest. 

2. The children did not remember the 
language given in the lesson easily, and it 
was always a great effort to memorize 
and reproduce it. 

3. Very few applied the words, phrases, 
or sentences taught to a description of 
their own ideas. That is, they did not 
use spontaneously the new language. 

The misplaced interest and the inability 
to make good use of new language was 
always a source of much trouble to me, 
and I kept asking why this state of things 
should exist in classes of bright children. 

At last I came to the conclusion that 
my attitude was absolutely wrong. I had 
been concentrating on a scheme of lan- 
guage, and this scheme had taken the first 
place in the classroom. The children, 
their interests, and ideas had all been sub- 
ordinate to the scheme, with the result 
that most of the words taught and nearly 
all the ideas described had been originated 


by an adult, who, if she satisfied the needs 
of one child, certainly did not satisfy 
the needs of ten individuals, all with 
active minds, and all desirous of express- 
ing their own ideas in their own way. 

For several years I drifted away, bit 
by bit, from the formal scheme, but I was 
afraid to let it go altogether until about 
three years ago when I returned to a 
beginning class and began the experi- 
mental work which I will endeavor to 
outline in the following pages. 

It was my knowledge and observation 
of the way in which hearing children ac- 
quire language that finally convinced me 
that the formal method and set scheme 
were not only unnecessary, but detri- 
mental, in the junior classes of our deaf 
schools. 

We all agree that language is a vital 
necessity for the deaf child as well as the 
hearing if he is to develop mentally to 
the fullest extent. Now hearing children 
acquire language very rapidly and even 
for children of poor mentality the acqui- 
sition of language does not appear to be 
such a tremendous task as it does for 
little deaf children with average ability. 
The hearing child, in acquiring his lan- 
guage, passes through a succession of 
stages which are as follows: 


1. The appreciation stage. 


From the earliest age the normal child 
hears language spoken around him or to 
him. For some time words have no 
meaning for him, but long before he 
speaks, he understands a number of these 
significant sounds which are being con- 
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stantly repeated in his hearing. Words 
like mamma, daddy, baby, pussy will soon 
become so familiar and so definite that 
the child will respond to the sound of 
them and look up and around in search of 
the objects for which they stand. 


2. The “percept-word” stage. 


This is the stage when the spoken 
symbols are connected with sensory 
groups or experiences—e. g., the mother 
says to her baby, “Mamma _ nurse 
baby” or “Here’s baby’s milk.” These 
are pleasant experiences for the child. 
He likes to be nursed, and he likes his 
milk, and so the words used in connection 
with these pleasant sensory’ experiences 
rapidly become of great significance to 
the child. Unpleasant experiences have 
the same effect. Certain words are now 
vitally interesting to the child, and this 
interest, working in conjunction with the 
strong instinct of imitation, leads him to 
imitate the familiar sounds, and in a very 
short time the circumstances, if repeated, 
call up the word, which is immediately 
used by him. Such words are called by 
psychologists “percept words.”’ : 


3. The discovery stage. 


Very soon the child makes the wonder- 
ful discovery that the words he uses will 
tell other people exactly what he wants— 
e. g., before he knew the word “ball” 
his only way of getting it was to reach 
for it. Now suppose the ball was 
amongst a number of other toys on a 
table beyond his reach; he was obliged to 
appeal to somebody to get it, his mother 
or nurse. The adult was not sure which 
toy he wanted and reached first one thing 
and then another. Much time was wasted 
and such a proceeding must have been 
very tiresome for the child; but the mo- 
ment he says “ball’’ he gets it without all 
this preliminary performance. It is when 
this happens that the child discovers the 
real use of language, and as soon as he 
realizes that he can make ‘his wants in- 
telligible to others by using it he uses it 
more and more, every day adding some 
new word or phrase to his store. 


4. The “filling-in-the-gap” stage. 


At first the child’s expressions are in 
the shape of “sentence words’’—that is, 


one word frequently standing for a sen- 
tence—e. g., “ball,” “out,” meaning “Give 
me my ball,” “I want to go out to play.” 
The “sentence words” are at first helped 
out by gestures, but as time goes on the 
child learns to fill in the gaps in his sen- 
tences with the correct words, and then 
the gestures disappear. 

As soon as he uses a full sentence he 
has accomplished a great thing—that is, 
he is capable of making anybody under- 
stand his needs under any circumstances. 
The work of filling in the gaps goes on 
for many years, in fact, it is fairly safe 
to say that the work is never completed ; 
and the child does it by constantly hear- 
ing and imitating the correct forms. The 
main points which stand out when we 
consider the hearing child’s acquisition 
of language are: 

Firstly, the child is in a language en- 
vironment from the moment he is born. 

Secondly, the child appreciates the 
sounds he hears first and then selects his 
own percept words. In making his selec- 
tion he probably chooses those words 
which make the strongest appeal to him 
through his sensations. No two children 
have exactly the same percept words, 
even when they belong to the same family. 

Thirdly, the child discovers the use of 
language himself, and having reached 
that stage he is constantly increasing his 
stock of language by selecting more words 
and phrases to describe his needs. 

Lastly, the child is an individual, he 
learns his language as an individual, he 
selects as an individual, and expresses his 
own thoughts and needs in his own 
selected words. 


To return to deaf children, they too 
are in this language environment, but, 
owing to their defect, are unable to make 
much practical use of it. If they are to 
acquire language in a natural manner, or 
at any rate in as natural a manner as is 
possible for them, their eyes must do the 
work of the normal child’s ears—that is, 
lip-reading and reading must take the 
place of the hearing of language. The 
child must see the words he cannot hear, 
and he must see them clearly and defi- 
nitely if the mental impression is to be 
strong and lasting. Lip-reading is too 
indefinite for the acquisition of correct 
language forms, and as it js impossible to 
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repeat language forms to the deaf child 
as many times as the normal child hears 
them, we must let him read as early as 
possible so that his impressions may be 
doubly strong. 

Why is it so necessary that language 
teaching should be individual?’ It is be- 
cause no two people are alike, and no 
experience affects any two people in ex- 
actly the same way. It is generally ac- 
cepted that “the primary function of lan- 
guage is the communication of experi- 
ence,” therefore no two people will want 
exactly the same language at one time. 

We all differ in temperament, disposi- 
tion, and character, and exactly how wide 
these differences may be one realizes 
when one defines the terms. I will quote 
McDougall’s “Social Psychology” : 

“The disposition of a person is the sum 
of the innate dispositions or instincts with 
their specific impulses or tendencies. Dif- 
ferences of disposition are due to native 
differences in the strengths of the im- 
pulses of the instincts, or to differences in 
their strengths induced by use and disuse 
in the course of individual development, 
or more rarely to absence of one or other 
of the instincts. 

“Temperament is a complex resultant 
of many factors, each of which is in the 
main natively determined, and though 
they are alterable, perhaps by disease and 
the influence of physical environment, es- 
pecially by temperature and food, they 
are but little capable of being modified 
by voluntary effort, and the mental de- 
velopment of individuals is, as it were, 
constantly biassed in this or that direc- 
tion; by peculiarities of temperament the 
selective activity of the mind is given this 
or that trend. Temperament largely de- 
termines our outlook on life, our cast of 
thought, and line of action. 

“Character is the sum of acquired ten- 
dencies built upon the native basis of dis- 
position and temperament ; it includes our 
sentiments and our habits in the widest 
sense of the term and is the product of 
the interaction of disposition and tem- 
perament, with the physical and social 
environment under the guidance of in- 
telligence.” 

These differences are admitted by all 
psychologists and are allowed for in the 
natural way of acquiring language as 
followed by normal children in the home. 


In spite of these tremendous differences 
which may be present in any class, we 
have asked all the deaf children in that 
class to think alike, and not only to think 
alike, but to express the ideas in identical 
language. 

Such a method is artificial and wrong, 
and we cannot expect the children to de- 
velop mentally if we persist in following 
it. It is due to each child that he shall 
be given the widest opportunity of de- 
veloping himself and of expressing his 
thoughts, and this can only be done by 
teaching him individually. The child 
must indicate the direction of his thoughts 
and the teacher’s work is to give him 
the correct language in which to clothe 
them. 

So far I have only outlined the theory 
underlying the experimental work, but 
now I will proceed to the practical work- 
ing out of the theory. 

The most difficult part of the work was 
the beginning. 

My class consisted of nine children 
varying in age from 5 to 8 years. Age 
alone made individual work a necessity. 
The children could not read, write, lip- 
read, or speak, with the exception of one 
boy with slight hearing, who knew the 
spoken form of his own name, and one 
or two other words. My first problem 
was to find out the thing which was of 
most vital interest to these children. 

Here again psychology was of great 
help to me, and I cannot do better than 
to quote again from McDougall’s 
“Social Psychology.” He says that per- 
sons are much more interesting than ob- 
jects to the young child because they are 
“the main sources of his pains, pleasures, 
and satisfactions. His attention is con- 
stantly directed toward them and he be- 
gins to imitate their behavior. He finds 
that they do many things he cannot do 
but would like to do; and often he tends 
to do as they do simply because their ac- 
tions arrest his attention and so give di- 
rection to the outflow of his abundant 
motor energies. But much more im- 
portant than the actions of the people 
about him are the feelings and emotions 
that prompt them. The child soon learns 
that he can play upon these to a certain 
extent and so acquires an interest in un- 
derstanding the attitudes of others to- 
ward himself. He widens his experiences 
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and his understanding of the emotional 
attitudes and motives of others by copy- 
ing them in his imitative play; he puts 
himself into some emotional relation he 
has observed, assumes the part of parent 
or teacher, or elder sister, makes some 
smaller child, a dog, a cat, or a doll stand 
for himself and acts out his part, so 
realizing more fully the meaning of the 
behavior of other persons. In this way 
the content of his idea of self and of its 
capacities for action and feeling grows 
hand in hand with his ideas of other 
selves; features of other selves, whether 
capacities for bodily action or emotional 
expression, having first been observed 
without understanding of their inner 
significance, are translated into personal 
experience, which is then read back into 
the other selves, giving richer meaning to 
their actions and expressions.” 

Having realized this interest shown by 
all children in themselves and in other 
people, their actions and feelings, I began 
by teaching each child his own name, and 
then the names of the other children in 
the class. At the same time I also taught 
a few of the most frequently used verbs. 

As soon as the children could lip-read 
and read these words, they were no longer 
taken in isolation and no other words 
were taught separately. At once they 
began to lip-read and read little stories 
such as this, “John ran. He fell. Poor 
John.” Here in this tiny story there is a 
person, action and feeling. You will un- 
doubtedly notice the use of the pronoun. 
Pronouns were used in the reading right 
from the beginning and the children 
rarely failed to associate them with the 
person. In lip-reading they found pro- 
nouns more difficult. The little stories 
were acted and illustrated. The next day 
a new story was obtained by making 
Mary the central figure. Gradually new 
actions and other people were intro- 
duced, and as soon as the children were 
familiar with a few more actions from 
which they could select they were asked 
to make a story. Naturally the first 
stories came in acting because speech 
and writing had not become sufficiently 
fluent and automatic to be used as 
mediums of expression. John volun- 
teered his story. He ran, fell, cried and 
turned to the others for sympathy. Each 
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child was given a chance and the stories 
were alike in every detail for two or 
three days. After a few days one bright 
child stepped out of the beaten path and 
did something original. He climbed a 
tree, fell, cried, and looked for sym- 
pathy. At once the other children were 
on fire with enthusiasm. They all 
wanted to do something different, and 
before the lesson was over they had 
climbed walls, chairs, ladders, stairs and 
many other things. This was the begin- 
ning of individual work. 

From acting it was an easy step to get 
each child to illustrate his own story. 
Meantime lip-reading and reading had 
been progressing steadily. The children’s 
dramatic stories had formed the basis 
of these lessons, and they could now ap- 
preciate quite a number of very short 
sentences expressing their own ideas and 
experiences. O’Shea in his book on 
Linguistic Development and Education 
very clearly states why reading should 
not go beyond the child’s experiences. 
He says “For economic and effective 
reading, symbols and the content they 
symbolize must be in experience to- 
gether, the former focally and the latter 
marginally except where both word and 
meaning are unfamiliar. It is particu- 
larly important that verbal forms should 
not go beyond reasonably well-assimi- 
lated experience. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the principle that it results 
in serious waste to endeavor to master 
symbols that cannot coalesce with the 
content they symbolize, for the reason 
that such content is beyond the pupil's 
grasp. The one needful thing in learn- 
ing words quickly is that the learner 
should readily come to acquire the feel- 
ing of familiarity toward them; but this 
familiarity cannot be gained, except at 
great loss, so long as the content lies 
outside of well-integrated experience.” 
This applies to lip-reading equally with 
reading. 

So far the children had been appreciat- 
ing language, and I waited very im- 
patiently for the next stage to appear— 
that is, “the percept-word stage.” It 
came with the illustration of their own 
dramatic stories. Under each picture 
there appeared gradually a word, or two 
words; these were their “percept words.” 
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Their illustration books were of great 
interest at this stage. Although the 
children had all had the same words 
from the beginning, yet there were dis- 
tinct differences in their selection of per- 
cept words. The self-centered child al- 
ways gave the hero of his story his own 
name. The active child seized upon the 
action words, and the tender-hearted 
child used “poor” frequently and so on. 

The dramatic stories grew very rapidly 
from two or three actions into five or six 
actions, and the children began to im- 
personate. One was father, one mother, 
another baby. Gradually, but surely, the 
children discovered that all their ideas 
and all that they did and felt could be 
expressed in language. They had reached 
the “Discovery Stage.” They rapidly 
passed to sentence words and used them 
to describe their picture stories. Their 
selections of sentence words were as 
varied as their selections of percept 
words. When the children had realized 
the use of language I gave them little 
stories of my own for reading and lip- 
reading and asked them to illustrate 
them. In quite a short time the whole 
sentences were reproduced under the 
illustrations and very gradually this led 
to reproduction of stories lip-read and 
read without illustrations. None of this 
work was forced, the children did it 
quite naturally and having once attempted 
the reproduction they frequently said 
that they wanted “to think” and not copy 
the stories which they illustrated. In 
their letters they frequently reproduced 
a story which appealed to them, and 
during speech time when tired of occu- 
pations they would fetch paper and 
pencils and reproduce a story they liked. 

The picture stories originated by the 
children grew longer, and the descriptive 
sentences fuller as time went on. They 
were “filling up the gaps” for themselves 
just as hearing children do. 

Now there came a stage of little prog- 
ress in expression work, though the ap- 
preciation of language was steadily pro- 
gressing. I wanted some spontaneous 
expression of an original idea in lan- 
guage, spoken or written, without the 
stimulus of a picture or dramatization. 
When exactly the first expression came, 
I’m not sure, but certainly after six or 


eight months practically every child in 
the class attempted some expression of 
ideas in language. 


At first the ideas were isolated—e. g.: 
I went for a walk. 

Mary fell down. 

Tommy saw a cow. 


As time passed sequence began to ap- 
pear—e, g.: 

I went for a walk. 

I saw some flowers. 

I picked a lot. 

I gave them to Miss . 








When I saw some attempts at sequence 
appearing in their expression work, I 
asked each child what he was going to 
write about before the lesson began. 
They were nearly always ready with an 
answer and generally told me the first 
sentence before getting their books. 
Some of the slower children would tell 
me the same thing every day, but soon I 
suggested that something new would be 
nice, and they were quite willing to at- 
tempt something else. After a few sug- 
gestions they always had something new. 
In the matter of sequence the children 
varied tremendously. Some children ap- 
peared to naturally work out their stories 
in logical sequence, while others put the 
end in the middle, and yet again there 
were others who stopped after the first 
sentence or two. They stopped because 
of the difficulty of expressing what they 
were thinking. They nearly always 
knew what was to come next and a ques- 
tion helped them along wonderfully— 
e. g., a child would write: 


Tommy went to the shop. 


and then he would stop. What did he 
go to the shop for? The child’s reply 
came at once: sweets, apples, a knife, etc. 
Well, put that down, and the child wrote: 


He bought some sweets. 


and so the story progressed. 

This is a list of the subjects chosen for 
stories by a class which had just com- 
pleted its first year in school. 

1. A man hitting a cat. 

. Lily killing a frog. 

. Father shooting rabbits. 
. Father working in a pit. 
. A wild horse. 


mew ND 
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6. A cow in a field. 

7. No sequence. 

8. Picking flowers. 

The following is one of the stories 
written by a boy of 9, totally deaf, who 
had been in school eleven months. 

Lily saw a frog in the field. 

The frog jumped and jumped. 

She stamped on the frog. 

The frog died. 

She threw the frog away. 


Idon’t like Lily because she was cruel. 


All the ideas were the boy’s own. The 
words in italics were asked for and the 
construction of the last sentence was 
looked up in a previous story. The 
stories were all much alike in length and 
the sentences in construction, but the 
ideas were very varied. 

The following day I made a list of 
the words and phrases asked for by each 
child and they were as follows: 


Marguerite 


has blue eyes. 
brown. 

was tired. 

dead. 

My brother Ray. 
talked. 


Dorothy 


tired. 

chair. 

woke up. 
dressed herself. 


Kathleen 


Mrs. Pettman. 
tennis. 

a letter. 
skipped. 

an ice cream. 
wrote. 


Leslie 


kicked. 

can swim. 

up. 

wrote. ’ 
didn’t write. 

hard. e: 

come here. 

our chairs in a ring. 

washed up. 
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Hilda 


took off her coat. 
sat down. 

tired. 

Miss Grove. 
chickens. 

with a racquet. 
had. 

a long way. 


Wilmot 
cricket. 
Miss Kirkland. 


Fred 
played cricket. 


Annie 
Church. 
picked. 
had. 


Lily 
tram. 
laughed. 


The children were writing about their 
half holiday experiences. They had all 
spent the afternoon in the playing field, 
yet no two children described the same 
things. The most enterprising, alert 
children asked for most words, because 
they had seen and experienced more 
than the duller ones and were keener to 
express their ideas. 

I have already mentioned the fact that 
many traces of the children’s tempera- 
ment, disposition, and character can be 
found in their expression work. 

The following story illustrates this 
very clearly: 


Hilda went to the shop. 

She ran back. 

She fetched 14 apples. 

She ate 4 apples. 

She was greedy. 

Mother said, “Oh, you naughty girl.” 
She went to bed. 

She played in bed. 

Mother said, “Go to sleep.” 


What had happened? Leslie, a some- 
what pugnacious boy of 9, had been 
angered by a small girl of 6.. Character 
training had shown him that it was 
cowardly to strike a girl and especially a 
little girl, so he seeks to express his 
anger and to satisfy his feeling of 
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revenge in some other way. He writes 
this story and in it Hilda is convicted of 
two grievous sins, of being greedy, and 
of playing in bed. 

I’ve no doubt that the writing of that 
story gave him a delightful feeling of 
satisfaction. 

At a later stage the differences are still 
more marked. 

The subjects of stories written by a 
class in the third year of this language 
work were: 


Boys’ Stories. 


1. A story of eight tigers and an ele- 
phant in a forest in India. 

2. A story based on the “Wolf and the 
Seven Kids.” 

3. An injured sheep. 

4. A continuation of Peter Rabbit’s 
Adventures, in which he steals apples, 
meets Father Fox, escapes from a police- 
man, and is rewarded by going to Black- 
pool for a holiday. 

5. Another Peter Rabbit story, in 
which Peter Rabbit is befriended by an 
elephant and saved from his enemies, the 
tiger and the wolf. 


Girls’ Stories. 


1. A story of how five little girls pre- 
tended to be other people. 

2. A story of six children and all that 
they did in one day. 


The boys’ stories are full of wild 
animals, adventure, fighting games, while 
the girls’ stories are of home life, toys, 
and pets. 

It is interesting to notice in the stories 
at this stage how each child is developing 
a distinctive style, just as hearing people 
do in their letters, in their conversation 
and written descriptions, and as authors 
do in their works. It is impossible to 
give full illustrations, but while one child 
briefly describes action in sequence 
another child elaborates and exaggerates 
his actions. All the adjectives and ad- 
verbs he knows are dragged in and used 
to make his story impressive. One boy 
had acquired “very” and it was used in- 
cessantly in his stories—e. g., “very, very, 
very, very, strong.” Then again one 
child will give reasons for alll the action 
in his story, while another doesn’t bother 
about reasons, but races swiftly from the 
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beginning to the climax. The following 
story was one of the best written by the 
third-year class one morning. I have 
copied it exactly as it was written: 


Once upon a time there were two little rab- 
bits named Tom and Mary. One day, very 
hot, They said to mother “Please may we go 
to the field and play.” Mother said “Yes all 
right. Tom and Mary put on their coat and 
cap and they ran to the field. They played 
danced. They were very surprised because Mr. 
Fox sat on a gate. They ran home. Mr. Fox 
ran after him. He caught Mary rabbit. He 
ate and ate all up. Tom knock at the door so 
hard. Mother heard him. She opened the 
door wide. Tom walked in. He shut the 
door very hard. The door were brokened and 
the door fell down. Mr. Fox -ran to the 
house. He caught Tom rabbit. He ate and ate 
all up. He went to the wood and he fell fast 
asleep upon the grass. Mother fetched a 
sharp knife, and a large thread and needle, 
and she ran to the wood very gently, and she 
saw Mr. Fox sleep on the grass and she cut 
very gently his side. In little while out popped 
Tom rabbit and Mary rabbit. They were danc- 
ing and skipping round Mother rabbit. 
Mother rabbit said “Fetch a lot of stones on the 
brook.” Tom and Mary rabbit said “Yes, all 
right.” They ran to the brook and fetched a 
lot of stones and they ran to Mother rabbit. 
Mother rabbit put the stones in the Fox’s side. 
Mother sewed very gently. Mother said to 
Tom and Mary rabbit Go home be quick. 
Mary and Tom rabbit ran home very fast. 
Mother hid behind the big tree. Then Mr. 
Fox woke up and He yawned very much. 

He was thirsty because he wanted water. 
He got up and went to the brook. He went very 
drunk, and he fell in the water. Mother said 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” She 
ran home very fast. She went in the house. 
She made the door. She shuted the door. She 
was tired. She sat on a chair. She said “Tom 
and Mary rabbit Mr. Fox fell in the water.” 
They were very happy. 


There are a number of practical points 
which have forced themselves upon my 
notice while I have been doing this ex- 
perimental work. I will only mention 
those that I have found common to both 
classes which I have taught. 

I cannot say that these points will ap- 
ply to any class of deaf children in the 
junior grades, because my experience has 
been much too limited to allow of draw- 
ing definite conclusions, but I feel that to 
all class teachers they will at least be in- 
teresting. 

The first and undoubtedly the most im- 

t is the impossibility of a set 
scheme in the junior classes. The fol- 
lowing examples have been taken from 
one morning’s work of the third-year 
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class, and they illustrate very well what I 
mean by saying that a set scheme is an 
impossibility. 

“One master tiger,” then later in the 
story “One very, very, very master tiger.” 
This boy wants comparison of adjectives, 
yet there is no sign of this need in any 
other child’s work. 

Are you going to keep him waiting 
until the others are ready or are you 
going to force this lesson on the other 
children before they are ready for it? If 
the work is individual there is no need to 
trouble about this question. Give the boy 
what he wants when he asks for it. It is 
the psychological moment to teach it and 
if lost rarely returns. 

Again take this example: 


We played in the field. 
I was Mrs. G. funny. 
Alice was Miss S. funny. 


Obviously the child needs the phrase 
“pretended to be,” but the other children 
don’t want it. 

There were seven other examples 
showing the need of widely different con- 
structions. Very rarely will two children 
in one class need the same construction 
on a certain day, and I feel absolutely 
safe in saying that never will ten children 
feel this need at 10.30 on Monday morn- 
ing or any other time. Knowing this, is 
it possible to have a set scheme? 

Secondly, I find that the little ones do 
not use or appreciate exact time expres- 
sions such as, tomorrow morning, this 
afternoon, days of the weeks, etc. With 
both classes I tried over and over again 
to force these expressions, but it was use- 
less and at last I realized that I was 
wrong, and let them slide for a time. 
For at least the first year the children 
didn’t ask for them and never spontane- 
ously used those I had forced upon their 
notice, but they wanted and used very 
early indefinite time expressions, such as 
“a long time,” “soon,” “then,” “before.” I 
endeavored to discover if this difficulty 
with definite time expressions existed 
with hearing children and this is what 
O’Shea says about it. “Words descrip- 
tive of time and relations are the source 
of many linguistic struggles and mis- 
haps. .” Tomorrow, next week, or 
month, or year will get sadly mixed‘ up 
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in the learner’s speech.” Children are 
incessantly plying their elders with the 
questions, “When is tonight?” “When 
will it be tomorrow?” “Next week?”, 
etc. “When was yesterday?” “How 
long will it be before tonight?’ With 
increasing experience the child slowly 
works out a temporal scheme or pattern 
in which time relations are ever more 
clearly discerned. Then as he employs 
terms which he has picked up from 
those about him to denote these time re- 
lations, the socius by his reactions en- 
ables the novice to tell whether or not he 
is using his terms according to the pre- 
vailing custom. And when he begins to 
appreciate the necessity of using his 
terms precisely, he learns effectively 
through imitation, reading, and the dic- 
tionary.” 

Thirdly, I come to question forms. 
During the first year I found that they 
were rarely used spontaneously. The 
children asked innumerable questions by 
means of expression, gesture, and an odd 
word or two—e. g., a lifting of the eye- 
brows, and a sympathetic look accom- 
panied by the word tired, means: Are 
you tired? The questions asked by tiny 
hearing children are just the same. As 
soon as the children begin to acquire the 
forms they make rapid progress. The 
order in which they acquire them varies, 
of course, with individuals, but I have 
usually found “Where?” to be one of the 
first used. Who? What? and How 
many ? follow and then comes What for? 
meaning Why? here let me quote from 
Loveday and Green’s psychology on this 
point. “It” (meaning the question Why ?) 
is not asked till late in the third year, as 
a rule, and comes after the questions 
“Where? and What? and Who?” How? 
comes about the same time as Why? and 
the last of all is When? ‘This bears out 
what I have already said about time ex- 
pressions. 

The fourth point I wish to emphasize 
is the importance of memory in the ac- 
quisition of language. The conditions 
which favor memory are: 


1. Need. 

2. Personal interest. 

3. Association. 

4. Vividness. 

5. Recency and frequency of repetition. 
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The most important conditions, in my 
opinion, are need and personal interest. 
Dr. Hayward in his recently published 
book entitled “Mental Training and Effi- 
ciency,” gives one chapter to “Laws of 
Memory,” and in it he says: “It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the Law of Purpose is 
the one fundamental Law of Memory, 
the others being subordinate and auxil- 
iary to it.” As soon as the children 
realize the use of language they feel the 
need of it and at once the Law of Pur- 
pose is working. If the child wants 
language for a definite purpose he will be 
interested in the acquisition of it. How 
is it possible to make the Law of Purpose 
effective with little children? 

This must be decided by each indi- 
vidual teacher for her own class, but I 
will give just a few ways that have ap- 
pealed to my classes. 

1. Give the children stimulating new 
experiences and they will at once demand 
language to tell others what they have 
seen. 

2. Tell the children good stories full 
of action such as will appeal to their im- 
aginations and rouse their emotions and 
they will be eager to learn the language 
in order to be able to write or tell the 
story again, or to make up their own 
stories, using the teacher’s as the founda- 
tion—e. g., the story already given as an 
example of the third-year class work is 
definitely based on “The Wolf and the 
Seven Kids,” and “The Cock, Mouse, and 
Little Red Hen.” 

3. Rouse the children’s curiosity and 
they will ask questions. 

4. Give the children problems to solve 
and they will clamor for language to con- 
vey their solutions to you. For example, 
I gave the third-year class and the first- 
year class this problem one day: 


Tom went fishing. 

It was very hot. 

Tom went to sleep. 

He dropped his rod in the water. 
He woke up. 

He saw his rod in the water. 
How did he get it out? 


I gave them a little sketch in order 
that they should understand the condi- 
tions quite clearly. For the third-year 
class, of course. the problem was stated 
in more difficult language. Each child 


reproduced the language of the problem 
easily, and at once set to work to make a 
sketch of his solution. As soon as the 
sketches were finished they were eagerly 
endeavoring to describe them in language. 
I was asked for all sorts of expressions. 

The following is one of the best solu- 
tions from the first-year class: 


Tom threw a stone. 

The rod moved near ‘Tom. 
He picked up the rod. 

He went home. 


The words in italics were given to the 
boy. These are some solutions from the 
third-year class: 


Tom climbed a tree. 

He broke some wood. 

He climbed down. 

He reached the rod with the stick. 

He picked up the rod. He ran home. 


Another was: 


He took the string out of his pocket 
and threw the string in the water. 

The string went over the rod. 

Tom pulled the string and picked up 
the rod and he ran home. 


A third indicates the influence of fairy 
stories : 


He said to the rat “Please will you 
fetch my fishing rod in the water.” The 
rat said “Yes.” The rat swam and picked 
up the fishing rod in his mouth. He 
swam back to the grass and gave Tom 
the fishing rod. Tom said “Thank you.” 
He said “Please will you play with me.” 
The rat said “Yes.” Tom fished again. 
He caught the fish. He gave the rat some 
fish, because you fetched my fishing rod. 
The rat said “Oh, thank you.” He ate 
the fish. He went home. Tom went 
home. Mother said “Where are your 
fishes.” Tom said “I couldn’t catch the 
fishes.” 


A fourth was: 


Tom said “Please dog will you fetch 
the fishing rod?” The dog said “Yes.” 
The dog swam and swam and swam and 
picked up the fishing rod. The dog gave 
Tom the fishing rod. The dog was wet 
through. Tom said “Thank you.” Tom 
said “Poor dog.” Tom put the fishing 
rod on the grass. 
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Again: 


He went to another house for a large 
boat. _He bought it. He carried it to the 
pond. He put it in the pond. He got in 
the boat. He picked up the rod. He fell 
in the pond. He swam and hit his mouth. 
He came back. He wet all clothes. He 
cried very very hard. Mother heard Tom 
and ran to the pond. She said “Oh you 
poor thing.” She said “You go to bed.” 
Amen. 


I have given these solutions with the 
mistakes made in order that you may see 
the opportunities for language teaching 
afforded by such work. All the ideas are 
the children’s own and many of them are 
badly expressed. The children are only 
too delighted to be given better expres- 
sions to describe their sketches than those 
they have used, and they readily apply 
them to stories and other expression 
work. 

While dealing with the question of 
memory, I will briefly mention two tests 
which I gave my first-year class a short 
time ago. The first.I will call a rational 
memory test and the second a mechanical 
memory test. 

For the first test I told the children 
this little story, and it was recorded by 
them on the blackboard: 


Baby played in some water a long time. 
Mother said “Where is baby ?” 

Father fetched baby. 

She was very wet. 

Mother took off her clothes. 

She sat down by the fire. 

She played with her dolly. 


After lip-reading and reading it I told 
them to write it for me. One girl re- 
produced it in nine minutes. Five others 
reproduced it in éleven minutes, one boy 
couldn’t remember how to spell “clothes” 
and would not be persuaded to go on until 
he had been told. He finished it in thir- 
teen minutes and the remaining two chil- 
dren took a good deal longer. Of these 
one’ was only six years old and the other 
one is very slow. 

A few days later I gave them the me- 
chanical memory test as follows: 


Leslie gave Miss Goodwin a sweet. 

Miss Sharwood went to camp this 
afternoon. 

It is very hot. 
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Marguerite had a bad cough. 
We have two white flowers. 


The quantity is less and there is no 
connecting link between the sentences. 

The child who finished first took thir- 
teen minutes, and the others varied from 
fifteen minutes to an unfinished repro- 
duction through inability to remember 
what came next. The children asked me 
time after time what came next, while in 
the first test they didn’t hesitate over the 
sequence. Undoubtedly if they had been 
given a list of odd words the time taken 
would have been much longer and the 
results much worse. 

From these tests I concluded that it is 
waste of valuable time to ask children to 
memorize odd words and sentences. It is 
better to appeal to the rational memory. 
In the little story given the circumstances 
are understood by each child and the sen- 
tences follow each other rationally. The 
children know that babies love to play in 
water and that if baby is missing for a 
long time Mother will be anxious. Then, 
of course, baby’s clothes will be wet and 
Mother will take them off to dry. Mean- 
time baby must be comfortable and so 
she sits by the fire, but babies never sit 
still doing nothing, so she plays with her 
dolly. 

It is because of this strong appeal to 
the rational memory that stories are so 
valuable as a means of teaching language. 
Of course the interest and emotion 
roused by the stories must help tremen- 
dously in making a vivid lasting impres- 
sion on the mind. All this is lost if odd 
sentences and words are memorized. In 
support of this I will quote again from 
Dr. Hayward’s book: “Of very great 
importance is Stiffen’s Law. . . . In 
learning—e. g., a poem—it should be re- 
peated as a whole, not learnt bit by bit. 
This law is the simplest common sense. 
To learn a poem means to join each piece 
to the next indissolubly. But if we learn 
it bit by bit we have to spend extra time 
on the joinings! Moreover, we fail to 
get up any emotional effect if we split up 
a poem into bits; yet emotion is a tre- 
mendous agent for fusing things to- 
gether !” 

Lastly, I will briefly mention negatives. 
The negative form is not much used by 
young children. It doesn’t make much 
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appeal to them. The heroes and heroines 
of their stories always do the things they 
want to do; failure seems far away from 
them. My first-year children very rarely 
ask for a negative form of a verb. When 
the children begin to use it they nearly 
always write an affirmative sentence and 
then put the negative. For example, 


Mary hurt her leg. 
She cried no. 

She was brave. 

Jack fell in the water. 
He went home not. 

I saw no the nest. 


Young hearing children use the nega- 
tive forms in a very similar way, so I 
have not been concerned about these mis- 
takes. 

The children use the negative forms 
correctly later on in the second year, but 
even at that stage there is very little ex- 
pression of negative ideas. 

In concluding my paper I would ask all 
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readers to remember that the work de- 
scribed is purely experimental and that 
the time given to it has not been long, 
therefore there are probably many mis- 
takes in the method, but, in spite of that, 
I am sure that it has made a very great 
difference to the children’s attitude to- 
ward the work of acquiring language; 
for them it has become a pleasure instead 
of drudgery, and this has a great influ- 
ence on their general outlook on life. 
The children are more normal in) every 
way, and feeling this so strongly I would 
urge every teacher of young deaf chil- 
dren to consider the following words of 
O’Shea which are used in reference to 
normal children, “If in our teaching we 
would cause the pupil to express himself 
in reference to the matters of interest 
to him at the time, and then assist him in 
making this expression as effective as 
possible, employing all possible aids 
thereto, we should accomplish more for 
him than we do at present.” 





A ROOKIE LIP-READER’S EXPERIENCES 
By THOMAS R. BAKER 


M* HEARING was impaired by con- 
cussion while serving in the Rain- 
bow Division overseas. After my dis- 
charge from the army I was allowed 
compensation and vocational training 
under the Federal Board. (I am special- 
izing in greenhouse management. ) 

I had been in training over a year be- 
fore I heard of such a thing as lip-read- 
ing. One Mr. Mays, a Federal Board 
man, who was stationed at the University 
of Nebraska in the fall of 1920 to help 
vocational trainees, advised me to study 
lip-reading; but I did not think much 
about it, and it was many months later 
when I decided to follow his advice. 
The Federal Board sent Miss E. R. Lyle, 
of Washington, D. C., to see me while 
she was covering the Lincoln territory. 
She so thoroughly explained the value of 
the “subtile art” to me that I made up 
my mind to try to learn it; but I doubted 
that I would ever have a bit of success, 
because I thought that lip-reading was 
only for the totally deaf. I thought I 
was not deaf enough for lip-reading and 


feared that I would depend too much 
upon my ears. 

But I have made some progress. In 
fact, from the day Miss Lyle demon- 
strated to my satisfaction that I could 
understand speech without hearing it, I 
tried to read lips, and soon found it a 
great aid just to watch a speaker’s mouth. 

On June 13 of this year I began study- 
ing lip-reading at the Kessler School of 
Lip-Reading, in Omaha. I tried to read 
lips always and everywhere, but I had 
been studying with Miss Kessler about 
two weeks before I picked up anything 
more than mere words or greetings out- 
side of school. It was a happy moment 
when I caught my first whole sentence at 
the cafeteria, where I saw a girl say, 
“Look, there’s a man eating with his hat 
on!” I turned around to look where her 
friends were gazing and saw a big, fat 
man eating with his hat on. At another 
time I saw a girl in a café say, as one of 
her companions left the table, “Ain’t she 
an awful talker?” 

A few days later, while making a call, 
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a lady whom I had just met asked me 
some questions. As I was not under- 
standing all of them, I turned to my 
friend whose lips I could read more 
readily. He told me what she said and 
explained that I had lost my hearing 
overseas. The woman registered a long- 
drawn face of pity and I clearly saw her 
say, “Oh, the poor thing!’ Soon two 
young ladies entered the room. I was 
introduced, but before I had resumed my 
seat, the lady said to the girls, “He’s a 
poor soldier; can’t hear anything”; 
whereupon they, too, cast glances of sym- 
pathy toward me, but always ignored me 
after that. A few minutes later, as my 
friend and I were leaving, one of the 
girls said to him, “Don’t drink too much 
wood alcohol,” not suspecting that I 
would understand her at all. I could not 
refrain from laughing. 

When I went home for the Fourth of 
July I met many of my old friends and 
several former buddies, and all but one 
thought that I was “hearing” much bet- 
ter. This one carries a prized moustache 
that drops down over his lips, hiding his 
mouth completely. He had to yell at me 
as loud or louder than ever, and declared 
I was “foolin’ my time away on lip- 
readin’.” However, my wife, who had 
always had to raise her voice in speaking 
to me before I went to school to study 
lip-reading, did not think I was wasting 
my time, as I was now able to understand 
her by reading her lips. 

During the same vacation I went to see 
my old boss. He talked so softly that I 
could not hear his voice. I answered his 
questions, and he seemed almost as much 
pleased as I felt. He took me where a 
crowd of men were working and said, 
“Boys, we won’t have to yell at Tommy 
any more!” 

After my return to Omaha, as I was 
going down-town, I met a Lincoln fellow 
whom I had not seen since we were in 
the same botany class at the university, 
over a year ago. We talked about ten 
minutes. Finally he asked me what I 
was doing in Omaha. When I told him 
he exclaimed, “H—; I forgot you were 
deaf!” 

I have not allowed my deafness to 
keep me away from church, although I 
must confess I got very little from the 
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service. It was a great pleasure, there- 
fore, when a short time ago I was able to 
follow a thirty-minute sermon without 
any trouble. This was the first sermon 
I had fully enjoyed since the war. 

One afternoon another student of Miss 
Kessler’s and I decided to study and 
practise in one of Omaha’s fine parks. 
We went around to see the animals. As 
we were watching the grizzly bears a 
lady with a little girl asked me where the 
crocodiles were. I told her, and she said, 
“Are they loose in the lake?” We car- 
ried on quite a conversation, while my 
friend, who is just a beginner, marveled 
that I understood the woman, while she 
could not hear or make out a word. 

While practising there in the park, I 
walked about twenty-five feet from my 
companion while she told me a story 
which I had never heard before. When 
she had finished I went to her and re- 
peated the story. She then read sentences 
to me while I was standing off about fif- 
teen feet, and I would repeat them for 
her. Several young couples began to 
watch us, and I saw one young man say 
to the others, “The lady is his teacher.” 

These are just a few of my experi- 
ences. I have talked with people some- 
times who have not suspected that I am 
hard of hearing. Yet I am far from an 
expert. There are times when I have 
little success. However, I thought that 
by telling of what success I have had in 
two months’ training, some one else 
might be helped to overcome his preju- 
dices and fears and attempt to learn to 
read the lips. I should be glad to write 
to other ex-soldiers about lip-reading if 
I could be of any help to them. 





LIP-READING 


Lessens nervousness and timidity. 
Improves self-confidence. 
Prepares the way for new fields of employment. 


Restores lost courage. 

Educates the eyes to supplement the ears. 
Attacks self-pity. 
Destroys “the blues.” 

Inspires to noble efforts. 

Nourishes mentality. 

Goads ambition. 


The honest aurist, therefore, fails to fulfill 
his highest duty if he does not say to his 
patient: “Your eyes are your wireless. Learn 
to listen with your eyes.” 

—Elizabeth G. De Lany. 
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THINK OF POOR OLD ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


66 HENEVER you feel lonesome,” 
says a modern Aristophanes, 
“think of poor old Robinson Crusoe. He 
had only Friday to keep him company. 
You have all the days of the week.” 

But, unfortunately, loneliness is not a 
joking matter to most of us; for loneli- 
ness is perhaps the most far-reaching 
power for unhappiness in all the world 
and the most universal affliction, for 
affliction it surely is. Not that I know 
anything about it. I do not. But that 
doesn’t matter, for I am not one of those 
writers who needs actual experiences as 
the basis for his articles. Not at all. As 
far as loneliness is concerned, it just hap- 
pens that I have one of those infantile 
natures, so easily amused and diverted 
that there has never been an opportunity 
for loneliness to force its way into my 
life. But I’ve heard of it. Oh, yes, I’ve 
often been told in detail just what lone- 
liness is, and told in a spirit that implied 
only too clearly that my failure to join 
in the vehement denunciation of it was 
due either to mental deficiency or in- 
herent perversity ; most likely the former. 

“Well,” declared a lady I met at the 
Speech-Reading Club of Washington one 
evening last winter, “if you were not 
married and happy with your family, 
you’d be lonely, too. I’m often lonely, 
and I know lots of other deaf people who 
are lonely also.” 

She, of course, was only voicing a nat- 
ural resentment at my pseudo-optimistic 
conversation; for, unfortunately, I talk 
just about as I write—and as continu- 
ously. But her-guess wasn’t a very good 
one, since it happens that I am not mar- 
ried. Perhaps this statement: (or an- 
nouncement) should be inserted in the 
advertising pages rather than here. But 
no matter. Quite evidently marriage is 
not my antidote for loneliness; so we 
must fall back upon the “mental de- 
ficiency” and “inherent perversity” 
theories. 

One would think, however, that my 
friend was well on the way to the solu- 
tion of her problem of loneliness if it 
happened that she knew other folks who 
were also lonesome. At least they could 


get together occasionally and so reduce 
the aggregate of loneliness. One of the 
best things loneliness does is to lead to 
the formation of speech-reading clubs. 

Curiously enough, speech-reading clubs 
cause me more anxiety than loneliness 
ever does; for I very seldom attend the 
meetings, and the members (and officers 
particularly) simply cannot understand 
why I do not welcome this means of re- 
lieving my loneliness. None of them be- 
lieve that I am never lonely, that I 
haven’t nearly enough time to do all the 
things I like to do and can do in spite of 
deafness. Besides, folks are always 
wishing one job or another onto me. 
Sometimes I feel very much like the little 
darky soldier who, during the late war, 
was carrying shells from a munition 
dump to the front. He was loaded down 
so heavily with the shells that he actually 
sank ankle deep in the mud. On one of 
his trips he stopped before the sergeant 
and asked: 

“Sargeant, is you got my name on yo’ 
list fur sho’ ?” 

“Of course,” said the sergeant. He 
ran his eye down the list and pointed to 
a name. “Here it is,” he said; “that’s 
you, isn’t it—‘Simpson’ ?” 

The little darky looked at it. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “that’s. it—Simp- 
son. I just tho’t maybe you had it down 
as ‘Samson.’ ” 

Why, do you know I attended the or- 
ganization meeting of the Speech-Read- 
ing Club of Washington and I came 
within an inch of being put to work as 
an officer and director. I was defeated 
for election by a single vote, which, for- 
tunately, I cast for my opponent. May 
Heaven forgive me, for I know he never 
will! 

So I stay away and stay away from 
the club’s meetings, and now the im- 
pression is getting abroad that I never 
attend unless I get word that refresh- 
ments are to be served. That is why 
“M. C. N.” wrote for the July Voita 
Review that brief account of the roof 
party given by the Washington Speech- 
Reading Club, and the “most delicious 
strawberry ice-cream” that was served. 
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She knew I would see it, since I read 
everything in the magazine, including the 
advertisements, searching for references 
to myself. And the members of the Club 
felt sure that it would make me feel 


' badly to hear of what I had missed, for, 


of course, I wasn’t at the party. And it 
did make me feel badly, too; for, after 
all, I merely said that I never get lonely, 
not that I never get hungry. 

But speaking of loneliness, to which I 
shall refer incidentally from time to time 
as this article progresses, isn’t it truly as- 
tonishing how folks differ concerning it? 


Here is Dickens, for example, lover of 
humanity and apparently totally lost 
without the society of his fellows, paint- 
ing in his “American Notes” a picture of 
the effects of loneliness terrible enough 
to frighten the life out of almost any one. 
The picture, it seems, was the result of a 
visit Dickens made in 1841 to some of 
the prisons of Philadelphia at a time 
when experiments in solitary confinement 
were being carried out. The very idea 
of solitary confinement appalled Dickens. 
“Better,” he declares, referring to one of 
the victims, “to have hanged him in the 
beginning than to bring him fo this pass 
and send him forth to mingle with his 
kind, who are his kind no more.” 


And yet there stands on the opposite 
shore from Dickens another figure prom- 
inent in the literary world—Thoreau. 
Thoreau deliberately sovight loneliness, 
isolated himself from his fellows, and 
then pictured the results in a way to 
make almost any one ro, * to spend a 
time at least at Walden. He tells us that 
he “never found a companion that was 
so companionable as solitude.” He adds: 
“T am no more lonely here than the loon 
in the pond that laughs so loud, or than 
Walden pond itself.” 


Of course, there will be carping critics 
to contend that even at this stage of his 
experiment Thoreau’s mind was so af- 
fected by the solitude that he fails to 
make clear to us whether it is the loon or 
the pond that is doing the laughing in 
the quoted sentence. But that is all 
quibble, for who ever heard of a pond 
laughing? It is true, of course, that 
Longfellow has told us of the lovely 
Minnehaha — “Laughing Water” — for 
whom Hiawatha killed the “noble Mud- 


jokivis,” 
tens: 
“He, to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside, skin side, outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side, fur side, inside. 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside.” 


using its skin to make her mit- 


I might say here that I positively re- 
fuse to accept responsibility, for results, 
should teachers of lip-reading use this 
verse at their practise classes. 

It is difficult, reverting again to loneli- 
ness, to accept readily anything we do 
not know of personally or have not ex- 
perienced. So we find even so broad- 
minded a man as Burroughs questioning 
Thoreau’s sincerity. “Thoreau,” he says, 
“cultivated beans, gathered wild berries, 
did a little fishing, and, I suspect, went 
home pretty often for a square meal.” 

In another place Burroughs comes 
right out in the open and expresses his 
disbelief. “Thoreau whistled a good 
deal,” he says, “‘and at times very prettily, 
to keep his courage up.” 

For my own part, I have always been 
willing to accept Thoreau’s statements at 
their face value. I believe he is abso- 
lutely sincere when he assures us: “I 
have never felt lonesome or in the least 
oppressed by a sense of solitude but once, 
and that was a few weeks after I came 
to the woods, when for an hour I doubted 
if the near neighborhood of man was not 
essential to a serene and healthy life. To 
be alone was something unpleasant. But 
I was at the same time conscious of a 
slight insanity in my mood and seemed 
to foresee my recovery. In the midst of 
a gentle rain, while these thoughts pre- 
vailed, I was suddenly sensible of such 
sweet and beneficent society in Nature, 
in the very pattering of the drops, and in 
every sound and sight around my house, 
an infinite and unaccountable friendliness 
all at once, like an atmosphere sustaining 
me, as made the fancied advantages of 
human neighborhood insignificant, and I 
have never thought of them since.” 

It does seem:rather absurd to think 
that in a world so full “of a number of 
things” as this, one should not be able to 
make life worth living in spite.of the 
loss of a few advantages. As far as 
deafness is concerned, I sometimes feel 














“THINK OF POOR OLD ROBINSON CRUSOE” 


that the old proverb should be changed 
to read: None are so deaf as those who 
will not see. I am often reminded of a 
story told of the artist Turner. An Eng- 
lishwoman who was examining some of 
his pietures said, pointing to one of 
them: 

“But, Mr. Turner, I never saw any- 
thing like that in nature.” 

“Madam,” replied Turner, gravely, 
“what would you give if you could?” 

Most of us are willing to concede that 
solitude is not an unmixed evil. It was 
Ruskin, I believe, who, when he had an 
especially important piece of work to do, 
used to send a little notice to his friends, 
asking them to consider him dead for a 
few months. 

Just where solitude merges into lone- 
liness is difficult to say. I believe, how- 
ever, that Thoreau puts his finger upon 
the spot rather accurately when he states 
that “the farmer can work alone in the 
field or the woods all day, hoeing or chop- 
ping, and not feel lonesome, because he 
is employed.” 

Because he is employed! 1 wonder if 
this doesn’t offer the solution? Is it pos- 
sible for any one continuously occupied 
to become lonesome? Sitting down and 
thinking of the things one should do is 
probably conducive to loneliness. Start- 
ing things and leaving them unfinished 
may be another pathway to the same 
place. At any rate, I cannot imagine 
anything more likely to shut us off from 
human companionship than this same 
habit of leaving things unfinished. Folks 
just naturally shun the person who never 
gets things done. 

Then, too, there are numerous ‘rela- 
tives of the young lady from Kent: 


"There was a young lady from Kent 
Who always said what she meant. 
People said, ‘She’s a dear— 
So unique, so sincere.’ 
But they shunned her by common consent.” 


If we can manage to avoid doing the 
things that tend to exclude us from the 
companionship of our friends and neigh- 
bors, it will surely be possible for us to 
find things to do to ward off loneliness 
during the brief intervals that we must 
be alone. If we do not need to work for 
a livelihood, we can develop a “hobby” ; 
and it is astonishing how much can be 
gotten out of the simplest things. One 
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may achieve immortality through studies 
of the life history of even such an appar- 
ently msignificant thing as the ant. 

Hobbies, too, sometimes have a way of 
developing into financially profitable un- 
dertakings ; so much so that we occasion- 
ally find cases of the “tail wagging the 
dog.” 

The American Magazine told some 
months ago’ of the experience of Mr. 
Wilkiam Sidney Ritch. At forty he was 
a bookkeeper. Some one gave his small 
son a camera, and the boy brought it to 
his father for instructions regarding its 
use. Mr. Ritch had to confess that he 
knew nothing about cameras. But—and 
here is the point—he did not stop there. 
“We will learn,” he told his son. And 
so well did he learn, by study and ex- 
perimentation, that within a year he 
wrote an authoritative booklet on flash- 
light portraiture, selling it to a large 
manufacturing concern for $300. In the 
meantime, too, he had won a number of 
prizes for photographs which he had 
taken and submitted to various maga- 
zines. Encouraged by his success, he 
gave up his bookkeeping position and be- 
came a professional photographer. To- 
day he is one of the best-known photog- 
raphers of babies (his specialty) in New 
York City. 

I suppose, however, that in the last 
analysis Nature is to be held responsible 
for the existence of loneliness. She just 
didn’t balance things properly. For that 
matter, it may be that we constantly over- 
rate Nature. I have just been reading 
one of our modern philosophers, Med- 
bury, who assures us that Nature very 
often gets things badly mixed. ‘“There’s 
no shade in the desert,” he complains, 
“and that is where we need trees; but 
trees are always found in forests, where 
we don’t need the shade. Grass grows 
out in the fields where it doesn’t do any 
good, but if we want some in our front 
yards, we have to plant it.” “And,” he 
adds, pathetically, “in the winter we have 
cold weather when we need the heat. 
And in the summer we have hot weather, 
when we need the cold.” 

Nature has failed us in that she did 
not make some provision rendering it as 
essential that we feed the mind as it is 
that we feed the body. If we do not eat, 
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we not only suffer the discomforts occa- 
sioned by hunger, but we will actually 
lose our lives. But we can go along in- 
definitely without feeding our minds and 
never be aware of the omission. If we 
were compelled to feed the mind regu- 
larly, we would soon be able to entertain 
ourselves—and others. No longer would 
a moment's solitude bore us to the point 
of extinction. 

Of course, from one view ‘point loneli- 
ness might be considered as a mark of 
superior intelligence—a sign that the 
mind has been fed regularly. It might 
be taken as indicating that one has been 
educated up to a point where simple 
pleasures no longer suffice. The mind 
demands the best, and since the best can- 
not be obtained without considerable 
effort, frequently loneliness results. So 
it happens that persons of simple tastes 
and limited intellectual demands are sel- 
dom lonely. My own case has already 
been cited in proof of this. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The disconcerting angle to the su- 
perior-intelligence theory is that a person 
so highly developed mentally should at 
least be able to entertain himself occa- 
sionally. We have so much in common 
with ourselves anyway that if we become 
still more interesting to ourselves, we 
should be the most entertaining company 
for ourselves—and for others. And 
those who have something worth while 
to contribute— mentally, -morally, or 
physically—usually are not only wel- 
comed but sought out. They are some- 
thing like the boy a gentleman noticed 
loitering along the street, a package 
under his arm, stopping to look in the 
show-windows or at anything else that 
attracted him. 

“You'd better hurry along home,” said 
the gentleman, jokingly, “or you'll be 
late for dinner.” 

“Oh, no I won't,” declared the boy 
positively, looking at the package beneath 
his arm. “I’ve got the meat!” 
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“Always in preaching the parson had looked for the face of his friend; always it had 
been his mainstay, interpreter, steadfast advocate in every plea for perfection of life.” 


FRIENDS, FAR AND NEAR, AND ALL 


Dear: 

Have you ever been on Cape Cod in 
the month of August? Cape Cod, you 
know, is that curving arm of land that 
Massachusetts thrusts into the Atlantic. 
And right at the crook of the elbow the 
arm has been severed by a canal, through 
which ships may pass with greater speed 
and safety on the trip from Boston to 
New York. I do not think it is generally 
known that the idea of this canal was 
first conceived by Miles Standish, and 
that it was George Washington who first 


—James Lane Allen. 


sent surveyors to survey the land. How- 
ever, it was not until the year 1914 that 
this excellent piece of engineering skill 
was carried into effect. Cape Cod is also 
a delightful country of pine forests, cran- 
berry bogs, sand-dunes, lobster pots, and 
old wharves, where reminiscent sea cap- 
tains tell of “better days,” when clipper 
ships made the ports of India and China. 

The fame of Cape Cod has already 
been immortalized through the novels 
“Shavings,” “Cap’n Eri,” “The Porty- 
gee,” and, more recently, “Galusha the 
Magnificent,” by Joseph Lincoln. The 
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splendid automobile highways take the 
eager sight-seers by quaint white clap- 
board cottages, by radiant gardens cram- 
med with phlox and poppies and asters 
and brilliant hollyhocks nodding over the 
picket fence. One sees the picturesque, 
sturdy old windmills crowning a Cape 
Cod sand-dune, and the wheel creaks in 
protest, as the wind turns it slowly 
around. Indeed, you will not find a 
quainter, sweeter country in all the thou- 
sands of miles of America than this little 
strip of summer land called Cape Cod. 

We work and strain and struggle 
through the long winter, but almost every 
one of us takes a breathing spell in the 
summer. Those who claim only two 
weeks of rest and recreation often find 
as much of beauty and loveliness in the 
world about them as those who are more 
fortunate in the length of their holidays. 
And yet there are a few who cannot 
escape from their duties, and I think it 
would be generous for those of us who 
have had the privilege to share it with 
them. So tell me where you went on 
your vacation and what you saw, for 
through this page you may reach these 
others. 

We all know that the marvelous in- 
ventions of today are carrying along the 
progress of the world in leaps and bounds. 
News that would have electrified the 
world with astonishment and surprise less 
than.a hundred years ago is read almost 
with indifference in the news columns of 
today. The telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
electric lights, automobiles, aéroplanes, 
and submarines have become our servants. 
We use them as instruments of commerce 
or weapons of war. Although almost all 
of them are less than fifty years old, we 
regard them as our inheritance rather 
than our newly discovered treasures. 
They already form the background of our 
immediate past. 

What of our present? They have just 
telephoned from San Francisco to Cuba. 
They have sent clear, legible photographs 
by wireless from England to America. 
They have built and operated a three-tier 
airship at Caproni. They have guided 
an empty automobile through a crowded 
city street by radio. Did you realize the 
significance of the recent invention by 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., when he de- 
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clared that he has found a method by 
which a torpedo can be fired along a 
curved course? It means that a target 
can be hit around the corner; that two 
targets, placed in different directions, can 
be fired upon at the same time. 

It does not seem at all wonderful today 
to read that a skillful mechanic can slice 
off a piece of steel only one-thousandth 
of an inch. But can your mind grasp the 
astonishing fact that two hundred-mil- 
lionth of an inch of steel can also be ascer- 
tained? The human eye cannot see it, 
but the human intellect can measure it by 
sound waves and electricity. The Lord’s 
Prayer has actually been written in a 
script so small that were it possible to 
transcribe the whole Bible in this script it 
could be written twenty-two times on a 
square inch! I read this statement in an 
editorial of a reliable newspaper, which 
claims that this is vouched for by the 
Royal Microscopic Society of. London. 
If this is the present, what does the future 
hold? It holds ‘miracles so wonderful 
that we who are deafened should live in 
hope and happiness every day of our 
lives. If any of you-come across news of 
astonishing inventions and discoveries 
that may have slipped the notice of the 
rest of us, I hope you will write and bring 
it to our attention. 

I believe that if we think and talk too 
much about our deafness and the hard- 
ships that it entails, we cannot help 
becoming introspective, and so I have 
suggested these other subjects in this 
article for discussion. If you read books, 
magazines, and newspapers intelligently 
you will not miss so much the old-time 
social affairs that you now forego. But 
if you read the lips, you need forego noth- 
ing, since you can enjoy both the stimulus 
of discussion and the satisfaction that 
comes from social intercourse. 

One of our new friends, who has writ- 
ten me for the first time, has taken the 
popular advertisements of today and made 
them into advertisements for lip-reading. 
She calls them “Added Ads.” 

“Don’t think, because you are hard of 
hearing, that it is Time to retire ;-take 
lip-reading lessons. 

If you cannot hear, you must take lip- 
reading lessons — Eventually; why not 
now? 
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If you are hard-of-hearing, take lip- 
reading lessons—There’s a reason. 

Why take lip-reading lessons? They 
satisfy. 

Do lip-reading lessons pay? Ask Dad; 
he knows. 

Have you a little fairy in your home? 
Learn to read your child’s lips. 

Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work, 
so you will have more time for your lip- 
reading study.” 

There has been as yet no opportunity 
to hear from the readers regarding the 
continuation of the Friendly Corner and 
the adopton of a national Correspond- 
ence Club. I shall hope to be able to tell 
you the results in November. 

THE FRIENDLY Lapy, 
35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Have you forgotten to enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelop when you desired 
a personal reply? 





CLARKE SCHOOL TO INCREASE 
ITS ENDOWMENT AND 
BROADEN ITS SCOPE 
OF WORK 


The Board of Trustees of -Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., of which 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell is President, 
have announced their decision to enlarge 
the scope of work of the school and to 
seek an endowment for its support. 
Vice-President Coolidge, long a resident 


of Northampton and for some time past 


a member of the Board of Trustees, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Trus- 
tees’ Committee on Endowment. In a 
circular addressed to the friends of 
Clarke School, signed by him and other 
members of the committee, a_ brief 
résumé of the history of the school’s 
fifty-four years of service is given and 
announcement is made of the resolution 
of the trustees to undertake the raising 
of additional endowment. 

An appeal to the general public will be 
made in the fall for a fund of $500,000 
to meet the present financial and physical 
needs of the school and for the endow- 
ment of the Research Department. It is 
estimated that $350,000 is the minimum 
amount necessary for the establishment 
and endowment of the Research Depart- 


ment. The Board of Trustees have 
taken initial steps to create “The Na- 
tional Board of Directors of Clarke 
School,” this board to be composed of 
prominent business men, scientists, otolo- 
gists, psychologists, educators, and others 
of special attainment in their respective 
fields of endeavor. The appeal for sup- 
port of the project will be sponsored by 
this board, and later it will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Board of Trustees, 
and future members of the Board of 
Trustees will be selected from the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors. 

With the establishment of the Research 
Department the scope of the work now 
being done at the school will be very con- 
siderably broadened, not only as it re- 
lates to helping deaf children, but also to 
increase the value of the normal school; 
and it is hoped to make the Research De- 
partment a direct benefit to all those who 
are now deaf or may later become so, as 
this department will concern itself with 
the problems relating to the deaf and 
hard of hearing. ‘The knowledge secured 
in the conduct of research will be made 
public from time to time. 

While only the preliminary work in 
connection with the financial appeal has 
so far been made, a generous response 
has been secured from a great number of 
people and a majority of the speech- 
reading clubs. In a letter addressed to a 
number of those known to be interested 
in the general cause of the deaf, Mr. 
Coolidge urges an initial contribution of 
service, requesting the names of persons 
who are known to be interested in gen- 
eral philanthropic works. ; 

The Endowment Committee consists 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, honorary 
chairman; Honorable Calvin Coolidge, 
chairman; and among other members of 
the committee are John Skinner, treas- 
urer of the West Boylston Manufac- 
turing Company, Easthampton, Mass. ; 
George B. McCallum, treasurer of Smith 
College and president of the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, president and 
editor of the National Geographic So- 
ciety; George Crompton, of Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass.; Caroline A. Yale, principal of 
Clarke School, and others from various 
parts of the country. 
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THE CLARKE SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


LARKE SCHOOL, the oldest oral school 

for the deaf in the United States, 

has announced the inauguration of a 
campaign for $500,000. 

The work and worth of Clarke School 
are too well known to need comment. 
The names of its campaign committee 
(see elsewhere in this magazine) attest 
its standing. .There is probably not a 
school for the deaf in the United States 
that has not felt the effect of its influence, 
and pupils and teachers have come frqm 
many foreign lands to study its methods. 

For several years the school has felt 
the need of increasing its endowment 
fund, and at a recent meeting of its board 
of trustees steps were taken toward a 
plan to raise a fund sufficient both for 
the immediate needs of the institution 
and for establishing research work, 
which will doubtless be of great benefit 
to the deaf. 

We bespeak the interest and support 
of all our readers for this worthy cause. 


JOE DE YONG, COWBOY ARTIST 


The August number of Outing con- 
tained an account of the work of Joe De 
Yong, a young cowboy who is doing re- 
markable work in the field of art. 

Mr. De Yong’s case seems one of those 
in which a handicap proves only a spur, 
for if he had not lost his hearing at the 
age of twenty he would doubtless have 
remained a “cow-puncher” for the rest 
of his life, never realizing his talent for 
drawing and sculpture. 

As a means of communication with the 
Indians, among whom he does much of 
his work, the young man uses, the Indian 
“sign-talk,” but among English-speaking 
friends he depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon lip-reading, which he has 
taught himself. He is totally deaf, the 
result of spinal meningitis. 





THE SYRACUSE CLINIC LIP- 
READING SCHOOL 


The Syracuse Clinic is based upon the 
old principle that two heads are better 
than one. Hence, when Dr. T. H. Hal- 
sted unfolded to me his idea of conduct- 


ing a lip-reading school in the clinic, my 
first ejaculation was one of genuine joy, 
as I exclaimed reverently, “God will bless 
you for this!” For, as the lip-reading 
teacher knows, there is no more ideal 
method of expanding the gospel of 
speech-reading than to have the foremost 
local aurist take a personal interest in 
his patient’s mastery of the art. More- 
over, from a therapeutic standpoint, 
treatments will be more effective when 
the patient is buoyed up in hopefulness 
and optimism by striving for a new ac- 
complishment. 


In addition to this, the co-operation of 
the aurist and the teacher is the surest 
way of reaching that person who needs 
to learn, but has either never heard of 
lip-reading or has not been properly 
urged to acquire it. 

Thus, when I was asked if I would do 
the teaching at the Syracuse Clinic, my 
prompt reply was, “Surely J cannot do 
enough good alone, doctor; but with you 
to help, there is no end to what we 
may accomplish for hard-of-hearing hu- 
manity.” 

In the Syracuse Clinic, co-operation is 
the keynote of success. Departmental 
work aliows of all supplementary means 
of developing corrective health measures. 
Here a band of fifteen reliable and ex- 
perienced specialists have bound them- 
selves together for the practise of group 
medicine. By correlation of effort, elimi- 
nation of waste in time, expense, and 
equipment, they may produce a com- 
bined skill not usual in independent prac- 
tise. 

The fundamental point in all medical 
success is accurate diagnosis—a thing 
made ideally possible where all methods 
of examination, all mechanical precesses, 
etc., are housed together. 

Modeled after the famous Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., we have a body of 
reputable and experienced men whom the 
public will trust. The otological depart- 
ment is headed by Dr. T. H. Halsted, 
who has wisely recognized that, as an ad- 
junct to his aural practise, a school for 
lip-reading is the logical requisite. In 
like manner other correlated departments 
exist, such as a gymnasium, where cor- 
rective muscular work, massage, etc., are 
given. 
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The complete harmony of every de- 
partment produces a splendid army of 
fighters in the battle for greater health. 
Thus the lip-reading banner is hoisted in 
Syracuse.—Elizabeth G. De Lany. 





THE WHITAKER SCHOOL, DENVER 


The fall term of the Whitaker School of 
Speech-Reading opened September 1 with a 
gratifying enrollment. The school is advertis- 
ing interesting changes, and an inspiring series 
of lectures on Notable American Women is 
announced, These lectures will be given by 
Miss Virginia Sinclair. 





A NEW SCHOOL 


A new school of speech-reading for adults 
has been opened in Cleveland by Mrs. James 
R. Garfield and Mrs. Cora C. Weston. The 
Kinzie method is used. Much interest has been 
shown in the project, and the hope is expressed 
that it may find a wide field of usefulness. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK 


Miss Mary Dugane has announced the re- 
opening of her school in October. At the 
Thursday classes Miss Dugane’s subject will 
be “France and Frenchmen of the Past.” Mrs. 
Hayes will give a series of “Travel Talks,” 
covering an extensive overseas trip of the past 
summer. 


PLANS FOR A LEAGUE IN DETROIT 


Nearly one hundred persons were present at 
a mass meeting held in the Detroit Board of 
Commerce Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, 
September 4. The meeting was called by John 
M. Orr, who is promoting a League for the 
Hard of Hearing in Detroit. Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, principal of the Detroit School 
of Lip-Reading, gave a talk on her broad views 
of what a league should be. 

Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, of Toledo, and a 
delegation from the Toledo League were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Dewey spoke of the work in Toledo 
and told of the newly organized manufacturing 
department, in which all kinds of women’s and 
girls’ garments were being made. She advo- 
cated that all leagues be controlled entirely by 
the hard of hearing themselves, all hearing 
friends coming in only as associate members. 
That there should be no special or professional 
interest in the leagues except as associate 
members and as honorary officers. 

Miss Mabel Lindner, of Dayton, Ohio, Di- 
rector and Secretary of the Dayton League, 
spoke of her organization, which has built up 
a large membership in less than a year. It is 
organized on the plan of the large city leagues 
and engages in all the activities of leagues in 
other cities much larger than Dayton. 


Mr. Orr, who has been at work in promoting 
the League, has outlined the material of which 
a league is composed, in THE PEOPLE. More 
than one hundred and fifty have expressed 
their interest, which shows the demand for a 
league in Detroit. Mr. Orr spoke of the situa- 
tion in Detroit, as he found it among those 
who are hard of hearing, and also of how op- 
portunities are unjustly closed to the hard of 
hearing in many positions in which they really 
could excel. He advocated social-service work, 
and in this connection the circularizing of em- 
ployers, explaining the merits of hard-of-hear- 
ing employees, and why as a general rule they 
have highly developed mental power. 

Mrs. Henry Deuter, a very enthusiastic 
worker for the League and president pro tem, 
had charge of the meeting. 





STRATEGY FAILED TO WORK 


His mother-in-law is deaf—“thick o’ hearin’,” 
as they said in the old days. 

Mother-in-law went to the movie the other 
evening and, before leaving the house, re- 
quested that if the other members of the 
household went out the key be left in the mail- 
box. The others did go out and the key was 
left in the designated place. When they re- 
turned the key was missing. Mother-in-law 
had locked the door and carried the key inside. 
She was seen sitting near an upstairs window, 
reading. The doorbell was rung until it ran 
down. The telephone did not reach her ears. 
Those left out in the cold, cold world were in 
despair. The neighborhood had been aroused 
by the noise made in attempting to make 
mother-in-law’s defective hearing take spark. 
She read peacefully on. 

Finally Mr. Son-in-Law had a happy thought. 
He would try strategy. He turned the hose 
on her window. 

Mother-in-law thought it was raining, got 
up and closed all the upstairs windows and 
went back to her book. Strategy had not only 
failed, but had tightened the barrier of sound. 

It was not learned just how those outside 
got inside—ZI/ndianapolis News. 





A DEAF-BLIND GIRL OF AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Harold Earlam, superintendent of the 
New South Wales Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind, has written “The Story of 
Alice Betteridge,” a deaf-blind girl who has 
been educated in his school. 

After eight years in school, Alice was able 
to read such books as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
with interest and appreciation, and to write 
letters to her parents that were “models of 
what a child’s letters should be.” She was ac- 
complished in knitting, basket-weaving, and 
sewing simple garments, had an excellent fund 
of general information, and was studying 
geography, history, arithmetic, nature, etc. 





The first extract from the Proceedings of 
the Boston Convention will appear in the No- 
vember Votta REvIEW. 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH-READING 
AND SPEECH * 


By MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


(Concluded from the September number) 


FEBRUARY 2. 

Dear MarcEy: Such a lovely surprise 
as we did have last Wednesday. At 
about 8 o’clock that night I had a long- 
distance telephone call from Dallas, and 
while I waited for the party at the other 
end I wondered who it could be. Then I 
heard a man’s voice ask if I were Mrs. 
Martin Henderson, and when I said 
“Yes,” he said: “This is Captain Dale.” 
And then he told me that he was Ma- 
mie’s uncle, and that he had been ordered 
to border service; that when he learned 
that he would have to report at San An- 
tonio he had telegraphed you for Ma- 
mie’s address. He said he had one day 
of grace before he had to report, and that 
if it would be convenient for us he and 
his wife would like to spend the next day 
with Mamie. I was most delighted, so 
he told me to tell Mamie that “Uncle 
Arthur” and “Aunt Pauline” were com- 
ing to see her. 

As soon as I put the receiver up, I told 
Mamie to get her kodak book, and when 
she brought it I turned page after page 
until I found the picture of a man in 
uniform who I supposed was “Uncle 
Arthur.” I showed her the picture, and 
then I pointed to tomorrow on the calen- 
dar and told her “Uncle Arthur” was 
coming. She seemed to know the pic- 
ture, but she did not know his name from 
lip-reading. Then I told her that “Aunt 
Pauline” was coming, but I did not dare 
point to a picture for fear I would make 
a mistake. “Uncle Arthur,” for my’ 
special benefit, has since written the 
names under the different pictures in 
Mamie’s kodak book. 

They arrived here in time for break- 
fast Thursday morning, and Mamie was 
as happy to see them as they were to see 
her. 





* This valuable article appeared in Tue VoiTa 
REviEw, July to November, 1917.’ Its republica- 
tion in pamphlet form for distribution among 
mothers and teachers of young deaf children is 
made possible by a recent gift—the William 
John III Memorial Fund. 


As soon as breakfast was over, Mamie 
wanted to show them what she could do, 
and they proved a most appreciative au- 
dience. Captain Dale named the things 
on her chart, and she pointed to them 
with a proud, certain little manner that 
she has when she is sure of herself. 
Then I gave her some commands, as 
“Please get the paper.” “Brush your 
hair.” “Get your black shoes,” and sim- 
ilar commands. Then she said all the 
words she knew, and pointed to the ob- 
ject as each was said. I had her give 
some of her drills, and before she had 
finished Captain and Mrs. Dale were both 
begging me to teach her their names. I 
told them that she could not say “Uncle” 
nor “Aunt,” but I would let her try 
“Arthur” and “Pauline.” Mamie is not 
ready for drill-work on two syllables; 
but they were so anxious to have her try 
to speak their names that I told them I 
would give her the combinations for the 
names. 


First I had her say “arf arf arf,” then 
“arth arth arth,” then “thar thar thar,” 
and then I tried “arthar” and had her 
say the last “ar” quickly, which made a 
very good pronunciation of “Arthur.” I 
never saw any one so pleased as Captain 
Dale was. He made her say it over and 
over, and each time pointed to himself. 
It confused her a little at first, as I had 
been saying “Uncle Arthur” to her, and 
so by saying “Uncle Arthur” very slowly 
and emphasizing “Arthur” she soon un- 
derstood. 


Then Mrs. Dale wanted me to teach 
her “Pauline” ; so I did it in this way: 


par par par lar lar lar 
paw paw paw law law law 
loo loo loo 
lee lee lee 
parlar pawlar 
parlaw pawlaw 
parloo pawloo 
parlee pawlee 
pawleen 
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Margey, I have never been as proud 
of Mamie as I was when she got those 
names. Of course, she does not say them 
as smoothly as she will when she has had 
the drill-work preparatory for two-sylla- 
ble words, nor does she accent as well as 
she will after she has had the accent 
work with the piano. 

I gave Mamie the words “a soldier” 
from the lips, and called her attention to 
Captain Dale’s uniform. Then I showed 
her a picture of a soldier and we pasted 
it on the chart. I gave her this to show 
Captain and Mrs. Dale just how I had 
been giving her the words on her chart. 

After dinner Martin arranged for an 
automobile trip and we all went for a 
long drive. It was warm enough to make 
driving very pleasant. 

Captain Dale is not sure whether he 
will be stationed at Brownsville or San 
Antonio, but is hoping it will be the lat- 
ter, as he and Mrs. Dale would be able 
to come over frequently if stationed 
there. They left that night, as the Cap- 
tain had to report for duty at 9 o'clock 
the next morning. We all enjoyed their 
visit so much, and Mamie, I believe, was 
the happiest of all. 


SHERWOOD, February 14. 


Dear Marcey: We started our nature 
work today. Yesterday I had “Uncle” 
Noble, an old colored man, bring some 
rich soil and put it into shallow wooden 
boxes for me. He helped me place them 
in the hot-house, where they would get 
plenty of sun and where the children and 
I could get at them easily. 

This morning Helen, Mamie, and I 
went to the hot-heuse and I showed 
them the boxes and told them we 
were going to plant seed. After giving 
them each a spoon, the three of us 
began the work of digging little trenches 
in the boxes for the seed. When 
we had finished, I surprised the children 
by opening a small box, where I had ever 
so many packages of seed. We selected 
the packages of flower seed and put them 
together. I said to Mamie, “These are 
flower seed,” emphasizing flower; and 
then, showing her the different packages 
of vegetable seed, I said, “These are veg- 
etable seed.” 
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We arranged our boxes so_ that 
the boxes containing the vegetable seed 
would be together and those contain- 
ing the flower seed together. As we 
opened each package, I took out one seed 
and said, “A seed” to Mamie. Then we 
scattered the seed in the little trenches, 
using a separate box for each kind of 
seed. After we had put the soil over 
them, I had Mamie bring some water and 
we watered them. 

I pasted the envelope which had 
contained the seed on the box where 
the particular seed had been planted, in 
order to be sure not to make a mistake 
in recognizing our plants when they 
came up. Our pictures show that we 
have planted lettuce, tomatoes, peas, and 
okra as the vegetables; and poppies, 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, verbenas, and 
mignonette. I saved a poppy seed and 
pasted it on Mamie’s chart, so that I can 
review her on it in lip-reading. 

Tomorrow I shall begin giving her the 
names of different vegetables for lip- 
reading, as she will have practise reading 
our lips at the table when we have these 
different vegetables. In spring, when the 
flowers begin to bloom, I shall begin to 
give her the names of them. 

The children themselves are to water 
the seed and help me remember to open 
the windows in the middle of the day 
whenever it is warm enough to do so, 
and to see that the windows are down at 
night, before Jack Frost comes around. 

Mamie has begun to learn the ~ames 
from lip-reading of the different rooms 
in the house, as the living-room, the din- 
ing-room, etc. When she is able to dis- 
tinguish one room from the other, I shall 
give her the names of different pieces of 
furniture which belong to the different 
rooms. 

Mamie is still saying “Arthur” and 
“Pauline,” and she says them so often 
that there is no danger of her forgetting 
them. She can say “cow” also. Last 
week I gave her “ou” and then I put it: 
into combinations, and for days we 
drilled on 

fou fou fou 
pou peu pou 
tou tou tou 
kou kou kou 
shou shou shou 
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As soon as she could say “kou,” I showed 
her a picture of a cow and had her say 
“cow.” 

I try to be very systematic about my 
drill-work with Mamie. Each day we 
work on whatever new sound I want her 
to get, and as soon as she can say that 
sound, if it is a vowel, I put it into com- 
bination with every consonant she knows, 
always using “f” first, as it is the easiest 
consonant to use in combination. If the 
sound that she gets is a consonant, I com- 
bine it with all the vowels which she 
knows, using “a(r)” to begin with. This 
morning she learned “s,” so we worked 
on “sar sar sar” until she could say that 
smoothly. I am having her give all her 
consonants, final as well as initial, in 
these drills. We have had a great deal 
of practise on each vowel, using the dif- 
ferent final consonants, as for “oo” we 
have had 


oof oof oof 
ooth ooth ooth 
oop oop oop 
oot oot oot 
ook ook ook 
ool ool ool 
oon oon oon 


When I feel that Mamie needs special 
work on any one sound, I use that sound 
in every combination that she has here- 
tofore had. For example, if she needs 
practise on “m,” then I give her 


mar Mar mar 

maw maw maw 
moo moo moo 

mee mee mee 

mou mou mou 
mar maw moo mee 


If a vowel is to be given special practise, 
as, for instance, “aw,” then I give this: 


faw faw faw 
paw paw paw 
taw taw taw 
kaw kaw kaw 
shaw shaw shaw 
thaw thaw thaw 


I am very careful not to give these 
drills for too long at a time, as I never 
want Mamie to feel tired after any of her 
exercises. We have them at all times of 
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the day, but for only short periods at a 
time. 

I hope the valentines reached there to- 
day. Mamie and Helen worked very 
hard to finish them in time to reach you 
today. In the mail today they received 
some beautiful ones, postmarked “Oak- 
land.” The Captain and Mrs. Dale sent 
each of them a heart-shaped box of 
candy. 

This day, like all of their holidays, has 
been most enjoyable for the whole house- 
hold. 


FEBRUARY 19. 

DraR Marcery: The piano-work is go- 
ing along nicely. Every night, after sup- 
per, the children insist that I sit down and 
render a few selections. Mamie puts her 
chair up against the side of the piano 
and, with one hand on the piano, she 
watches every movement of my lips. I 
always play something in 3/4 time and 
count for her. 

The other night I was playing a little 
song which Helen was singing, and I 
happened to look at Mamie, and there 
she sat, watching Helen intently and 
moving her little lips as if she were 
really singing. I could not tell whether 
she was making any sound, as Helen’s 
voice and the piano kept me from hear- 
ing her. 

When Helen had finished her song, 
I got out a little song called “Dance, 
Children, Do,” which is in 3/4 time 
and is easily accented. I first had 
Mamie repeat after me “far far far,” 
and then I held her hand on my throat 
so she could feel the accent which I gave 
to “far far far.” After a little practise 
she was able to give it, and then I played 
“Dance, Children, Do,” and with one of 
her hands on the piano and the other on 
my throat I had her watch me as I said 
“far far far; far far far; far far far” to 
the time of the music. After she had re- 
peated it with me several times I had her 
try it alone, and she was so delighted 
when she could say it by herself that her 
little face was wreathed in smiles. 

Last night I had her try other syllables 
with the music, and she did very well 
with “Jar lar lar ; thar thar thar ; shar shar 
shar” and several others. 

This morning a tiny envelope was de- 
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livered at the door. It was addressed to 
“Misses Helen Henderson and Mamie 
Dale,” and proved to be an invitation to 
a Washington’s Birthday party. I am 
going down-town early in the morning 
to get material for two Martha Wash- 
ington costumes, and from then until the 
22d our house will be turned into a dress- 
making establishment. 

But I must tell you of a cute scene that 
was enacted about an hour or so after 
the invitation was received. I had given 
the invitation to the children and had told 
them they were going to a party, and em- 
phasized “party” so that Mamie could be 
sure to see the word. 

Shortly thereafter they were in the 
living-room, and as I passed the door 
I stopped and watched them without 
their noticing me. Mamie had the 
invitation in her hand and Helen was 
standing in front of her trying to teach 
her to say “party.” Mamie said “par,” 
and finally “part,” but she could not get 
the last syllable. Helen kept exaggerat- 
ing the pronunciation of the word, while 
Mamie continued imitating Helen as best 
she could. I tip-toed off, and in a little 
while I came back and told Helen that 
I thought I would see whether Mamie 
could say “party.” Helen said: “Oh, 
mother, I have taught her to say part, 
but she cannot say ‘party.’” Then I 
had Mamie repeat after me: 


tar tar tar 
taw taw taw 
too too too 
tee tee tee 
partar 

partaw 

partoo 

partee 


party 


By saying the “tee” quickly, it is short- 
ened and gives the sound of “ty.” 

At noon, when Martin came home, I 
told Mamie to take the invitation to him 
and say “party.” She did as she was 
told, and thereupon Martin said she 
ought to have the prettiest costume at the 
party for being so smart. 

Good-bye ; no more letter-writing until 
my “Martha Washingtons” are safely on 
their way to the party. 


par par par 
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FEBRUARY 206. 


Dear Marcey: The party must have 
been a crowning success, judging from 
the pleasure my girlies got out of it. 
They came home radiant and with hands 
full of souvenirs. They had red, white, 
and blue caps and horns, red and white 
candy walking sticks tied with blue tissue 
paper, and little red hatchets, which 
Helen said they had tried to pin on a 
tree after being blindfolded. They both 
looked very cute in their costumes. I 
powdered their hair after combing it up 
on their heads into knots, and this pleased 
them very much; in fact, so much so that 
they paraded before the long mirror like 
two peacocks. I have taken a picture of 
them in their costumes which I shall send 
as soon as I have the film developed. 

In spite of the dressmaking that was 
going on at that time, I took up another 
feature of lip-reading with Mamie. It is 
the question form, “How many 
(blank) have you?” To fill in the blank 
I use only such words as may be answered 
with the word “two,” since that is the 
only number Mamie can say. She has 
had the following questions : “How many 
arms have you?” “How many thumbs 
have you?” “How many feet have you?” 

I started this because it gives such good 
practise in lip-reading of connected lan- 
guage, and it also gives Mamie drill on 
speaking the word “two”; and then, too, 
I knew she would like it, and so much 
can be accomplished when a subject is 
pleasing and interesting to a child. I 
hope it will not be long before I can ask 
her, “How many mouths have you?” 
“How many heads have you?” and have 
her able to answer, “One.” 

I have added “gold” and “silver” to 
the list of colors that Mamie reads from 
the lips. I do not believe that they ex- 
actly come under the head of colors; but 
Helen has been begging me to put them 
on Mamie’s chart, for she says queens 
wear gold and silver dresses ; and a great 
many do, according to our fairy book. 

I am almost at a loss for more colors, 
as she knows, besides gold and silver, 
blue, yellow, red, black, white. orange, 
purple, green, and pink. She confuses red 
and green; but even the best lip-readers 
are apt to confuse those two words, since 
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they look so much alike. I am using 
these colors with objects for lip-reading, 
as “A black tie.” “A white dress.” “A 
red ball,” and so on. In spring the many 
different-colored flowers will help me out 
materially in affording variety in lip- 
reading. And, by the way, our seeds 
have come up; not all of them, however, 
but enough to put to shame the other 
seed when they do come up. 

My little girls I have found quite de- 
pendable, as they have not forgotten one 
single time to remind me to both open 
and close the windows and to otherwise 
attend to the plants. I often pretend 
that I had really forgotten to do my 
duty, and they pride themselves on be- 
ing big enough to remember things I 
failed to remember to do. 

Won't you please come down this 
spring and help us eat our choice vege- 
tables ? 


OAKLAND, February 27. 


Dearest HeEse: I do want you to know 
how glad I am that you are such a be- 
liever in nature-work. And I am glad, 
too, that you believe in starting with chil- 
dren so young. I can well imagine that 
my little girl is enjoying that work, and 
I am so anxious for her to keep on with 
it, so that she may become familiar with 
flowers, trees, birds, and insects. I feel 
that the lessons obtained from the knowl- 
edge of the habits of birds and insects 
are most invaluable. 

To show our appreciation of the na- 
ture-work, Mr. Dale and I are sending 
two bird-houses which we hope will add 
a pleasing touch to your yard, as well as 
afford some interesting lessons for the 
two girlies. 

Hebe, dear, I so often think how won- 
derful you are. Every time I get one of 
your letters, telling of Mamie’s progress, 
I sit and wonder how any one can be so 
wise. Mr. Dale and I both enjoy your 
letters so. We read them over together, 
and with the help of the little book 
on sounds which we have, and Miss 
Avondino’s articles in THe Vora Re- 
VIEW, we understand and enjoy the 
speech-work especially. 

Kiss our dear little girlie for us. Our 
best love to you all. 
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SHERWOOD, February 28. 


DraR MarcrEy: Mamie and I want you 
to help us in the search for pictures. 
Unless you are particularly interested as 
we are, you cannot imagine how difficult 
it is to find clear-cut pictures of the sim- 
ple objects around the house and of the 
domestic animals. We are trying to get 
some attractive pictures, for we are mak- 
ing a scrap-book. The pages of the book 
are made of light-blue silkaline, cut into 
six rectangular-shaped pages, folded in 
the center. There are four holes punched 
in the fold, and when the ribbon is run 
through and tied it makes a very neat 
book of 12 pages. Mamie ran the rib- 
bon through the holes and tied the bows 
herself, and as a special decoration she 
cut the edges of the pages like this: 
VVVV. 

The purpose of our scrap-book is to 
keep a record of the words Mamie learns 
to speak. It is easy to drill her on these 
words when they are grouped together in 
this way, and there is no danger of our 
neglecting to drill on any one word until 
she has forgotten how to say it. It is a 
very common thing for little deaf chil- 
dren to forget words that they are not 
drilled on constantly. Tell Mr. Dale that 
his picture—the kodak one he sent last 
week—adorns the first page, as Mamie 
can say “Father” now. She learned it 
soon after she learned “Arthur,” but I 
have been waiting for her to learn 
“Mother” before I wrote you. She does 
say “Mother” very well, but not smoothly 
enough for me to really say that she 
knows it. We shall keep working on it 
every day, and as soon as possible your 
picture shall have as prominent a place 
as that of Mr. Dale’s. I have reserved 
the first page for pictures of the family, 
and I have written Captain and Mrs. 
Dale, asking for a kodak picture of each 
of them for this book. When we get 
these pictures pasted in, our family page 
will have to remain with only four pic- 
tures, as I fear it will be a very long time 
before Mamie can attempt “George,” 
“Charles,” or even “Florence.” These 
are very hard names to say, and should 
not be attempted until the necessary 
preparatory speech-work has been given. 

Page No. 2 is our domestic animal 
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page, which already contains a picture of 
a cow and of a dog’s paw. On another 
page we have pictures of an arm, thumb, 
tooth, and several teeth. The last two 
words she has learned within the past 
few days. On another page there is a 
picture of a shoe and a car. We have a 
separate page for numbers and one for 
colors. Mamie herself colored two spots 
on a small card to paste on her number 
page, but as yet her color page is blank. 
I think this grouping of the words on 
different pages will give some system to 
her book and make her words less con- 
fusing to her. I am still looking for a 
picture of a party. I want one of a chil- 
dren’s party, so if you come across one 
please send it. 

But, before we go any further, I must 
tell you how she learned “tooth” and 
“teeth.” We had been drilling on 


arf arf arf 
awf awf awf 
oof oof oof 
eef eef eef 


arth arth arth 
awth awth awth 
ooth ooth ooth 
eeth eeth eeth 


tarf tarf tarf 
tawf tawf tawf 
toof toof toof 
teef teef teef 


tarth tarth tarth 
tawth tawth tawth 
tooth tooth tooth 
teeth teeth teeth 


I had intended giving her “tooth,” but 
thought I would wait until later on to 
give her “teeth.” In going over the ex- 
ercises she recognized “teeth,” because I 
have been saying, “Brush your teeth” to 
her every morning. When she recog- 
nized the word she caught my hand and 
took me into the bath-room and showed 
me her tooth-brush. For fear she might 
connect the word “teeth” up with the 
meaning of the word “tooth-brush,” I 
showed her what the word “teeth” meant. 

In teaching “Father,” Mamie first 


2 
learned the voiced form of “th’—th, as 
it is written in the little book, “Forma- 
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tion and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds,” which you have. When 
2 


Mamie could say “th,” we had more drill- 
Then we had “far 


2 2 2 

far far’ and “farther farther farther,” 
and by having her repeat this with her 
hand on my throat she could feel the ac- 
cent, as well as the shortening of the last 
vowel. She gets the accent in “Father” 
much better than she does “Arthur,” and 
I attribute it to her counting at the piano 
“far far far,’ and also her familiarity 
with the syllable “far.” 

The work on “Mother” is somewhat 
difficult, because in giving it there are 
two vowels to be shortened instead of 
one. Perhaps I had better tell you just 
what syllables I use, as it will be clearer 
for you: 


work with “thar.” 


“mar mar mar” thar thar as 

“marthar” (shorten both the under- 
scored) 

“muthu” “Mother” 


Our drill-work this week has been 
mostly on syllables which have three 
sounds, as 


farp  parth farm _farl farn 
tharp farth parm pari tarn 
tarp sarth tarm tari parn 
karp karth karm karl karn 
sarp marth sarl 

sharp 


And we have used these same syllables, 
substituting “aw,” “oo,” and “ee” for 
ae” 

By saying these syllables over to your- 
self, you can see, Margey, that many of 
them are really the pronunciation of 
words. But we are not working for these 
words mainly; we are working for the 
fluency which these combinations of 
sounds give. 

In her drill-work Mamie can say 
“moon” and “nee” (knee) and “mouth” 
nicely; but I do not tell her what 
they mean, as | do not want her to 
have words so fast that she will mix up 
the names of things. However, she does 
so well in lip-reading that there is not 
much danger of this. 
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In regard to Mamie’s clothes: I have 
tried her last-spring coat on her and find 
it is too tight across the chest and that 
the sleeves are too short. I suppose she 
will have to have a new one, and if you 
will send me the material I can have it 
made here, unless you prefer to get her 
one ready made. 


MARCH 3. 


Dear Marcey: Did you think of our 
Texas holiday yesterday? And did your 
thoughts drift back to our school days, 
when that 2d of March was so welcome? 
There was very little celebration here. 
Here at home we raised our Texas flag 
and after supper we went to a picture 
show, which ended our day’s celebration. 

I am glad you asked me in your last 
letter about the ear-training, or probably 
I would have forgotten to tell you about 
it for some time to come. Mamie is able 
to recognize through her ears all the 
vowels she can speak and almost all of 
the words she knows. “Arm” was the 
first word I gave her through her hear- 
ing. I repeated “arm” with the mailing 
tube to her ear several times, each time 
pointing to her arm, and she would say 
“arm” after me. 

After she had learned to speak “cow,” 
I began to say “cow” into her ears, and 
showed her a cow and had her say “cow” 
after me. ‘Then I would say either 
“cow” or “arm,” and she would tell me 
which I said by speaking the one I spoke. 

As she can hear in both ears, I give 
her these exercises first in one ear and 
then in the other. She can understand 
“cow,” “arm,” “shoe,” “paw,” “teeth,” 
and “Father,” which are all the words I 
have tried with her. I use the mail- 
ing tube when I give her these words, 
and I am now able to soften my 
voice a great deal more than I did at 
first. I do not use the mailing tube when 
giving her the single vowels, and I use 
an ordinary tone of voice when speaking 
these. She does not object to the ear- 
training at all now, as through training 
she has become accustomed to sounds. 

The vowels I practise on at different 
distances from her ears. “Ar” and “ee” 
she can understand in both ears when I 
am about one and a half feet from either 
ear and my voice is perhaps a trifle louder 
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than ordinary speech. With “aw” and 
“oo” she cannot do quite so well at this 
distance, and “ou” she sometimes con- 
fuses with “ar.” 

Mamie is at present being instructed in 
the lip-reading of the names of Helen’s 
different dolls. There is “Louise,” 
“Grace,” and “Mandy.” Helen has them 
all in a row, and as she speaks the name 
Mamie points to the doll bearing that 
particular name. I do not think Mamie 
has ever thought of naming her dolls; 
but when she progresses with her speech- 
work, so that she can say some easy 
names, | shall help her name them. The 
Mexican cow-boy doll which Captain 
Dale sent her will probably be burdened 
with the name “Villa,” as that is about 
the easiest Mexican name I know of. 

Mamie is at my elbow and smiling as 
— when I write to you. She sends a 

iss. 


SHERWOOD, March 6. 


DEAR Marcey: Please don’t ever say 
again that I am wise, as you did in your 
last letter. It makes me feel as if I were 
a freshman trying to wear a cap and 
gown. I am not wise, Margey; and, as I 
think back over my work, I wonder 
whether I have ever had an original 
thought on the subject. If I make. a’ suc- 
cess in teaching Mamie, there are many 
whom I have to thank for it. T owe the 
most to the school where I took the train- 
ing. It was there that I obtained ‘the 
rudiments of the work of teaching the 
deaf, and the contact with the persons 
there, who, Margey, really are wonder- 
ful, meant a great deal to me.” 

Then, too, in the State school where I 
taught, it seems that from every teacher 
with whom I came in contact I gained 
something which has been of value to me 
since. So, you see, it is not I who am 
wonderful, but those who have given me 
their knowledge that can be classed as 
such. 

I want you to promise me that as soon 
as you are able you will try to visit some 
of the schools in this country and see for 
yourself the strenuous efforts that are be- 
ing put forth and the wonderful work 
which is being done for the betterment 
and education of the deaf. 

It has delighted me to learn that you 
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and Mr. Dale approve so of the nature- 
work, and I can scarcely express our 
appreciation and thanks for the bird- 
houses. They came this morning, and 
all of us agree that they are the most at- 
tractive ones we have seen. They are to 
be put up tomorrow, and we shall await 
with impatience the coming of the occu- 
pants, who will, no doubt, be either 
wrens or woodpeckers. 
With much love and many thanks 
from us all, I am 
Your devoted HeEse. 


SHERwoop, March 8. 


Dear Marcty: Where did you get 
those lovely pictures you sent? Thanks 
so much for them. They are so nicely 
colored and are so easy to cut out that I 
shall let Mamie do the cutting out her- 
self as we need them. Our book, I be- 
lieve, is a great success and is the pride 
of Mamie’s heart. She takes keen de- 
light in showing it to every one who 
comes ta the house. All of the neighbor- 
hood children are quite interested in it 
and often bring pictures for Mamie to 
use in it. 

When I told Mamie I would tell you 
that your picture has been pasted in the 
book, she was very much pleased with 
the idea. There are several other pic- 
tures which you sent that have been 
pasted in on the different pages—moon, 
fork, knee, and mouth. The figure “one”’ 
has been added to her number page. 

The last few days our main drill-work 
has been on the syllables containing the 
new vowels which Mamie has learned. 
These vowels are a, as in cat, and i—e, as 
in mile. With these sounds the drill- 
work has been like this for a: 


~—af —af —af 
. —ap —ap —ap 
—at —at —at 
fa— fa- fa— 
_ pa- pa— pa-— 
ta— ta— ta— 
Then for i-e: 
ife ife ife 
ipe ‘ipe ipe 
ite ite ite 
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fi-e fi—e fi-e 
pi-e pi-e pi-e 
ti-e ti-e ti-e 


We are still having concerts after sup- 
per every night. Mamie can say “far” 
to both 2/4 time and to 4/4 time. I play 
“Yankee Doodle” for 2/4 time, and she 
says “far far far far, far far” to the 
music. I play “Bah, Bah, Black Sheep” 
for the 4/4 time, and she says “far far 
far far; far far far far; far far far far.” 

I have to change the music a little bit in 
order to make the accent regular. In 
playing the chords, Mamie says “far” in- 
stead of just pointing to the middle reg- 
ister of the piano, and says “see” instead 
of pointing to the upper register. She 
tries to say “do,” but I do not encourage 
that, as she has not had the sounds which 
make up this word. 

We had such a nice letter from Mrs. 
Dale, but were very sorry to learn from 
her that the Captain has been stationed 
at Brownsville, as we will not get to see 
them again for a long time, but are glad 
they are pleasantly situated. 

Good night. 

Your devoted HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, March to. 

DEAR Marcey: Mamie’s spring togs 
have come, and each individual garment 
has been tried on and closely scrutinized. 
The coat and hat are lovely and both fit 
nicely. The dresses are a bit long, but 
I’ll have the hems attended to when the 
seamstress comes to do some sewing for 
me. Mamie’s favorite is the pink linen, 
so I shall let her have that for her Easter 
dress. 

Every year there is a big Easter 
egg hunt on the day before Easter, given 
by the Mothers’ Club, and, of course, 
every child that attends likes to have a 
new dress. Mamie and Helen have been 
invited with a host of other children, so 
I am at present making Helen an appro- 
priate dress. I have pasted an Easter 
egg on the calendar, so the children 
will know when to expect Mr. Rabbit. 
“Easter egg,” “rabbit,” and “nest” have 
all been learned from lip-reading, so we 
are already prepared for the great day. 

We have been on our first spring out- 
ing. The weather was a little too cool to 
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make it a regular picnic, but 1 wanted to 
go early in order to catch some tadpoles 
in the first stages of their development. 
At 10 o'clock in the morning we started 
out and returned home in about two and 
a half hours. 

I took a few sandwiches for the 
children, as I thought they might get 
hungry before we got back; but they 
were so interested in the tadpoles that I 
had to remind them that there was some- 
thing in our basket that would no doub 
taste very good. ? 

The children took their overshoes, and 
when we came to the creek where the 
tadpoles were I put them on and let the 
children walk into the mud and edges of 
the water, where they could catch some 
themselves. We brought home about 
fifteen and they are of different sizes, 
but all in the early stage of development. 
Most of them are in a small tub, but four 
are in a glass bowl, so that we can 
watch them more closely. I have not 
told the children what to expect, as I 
want to see whether they will notice of 
their own accord the different changes 
as they appear. It is needless to say 
that “tadpole” has been learned from lip- 
reading. 

Our question form, “How many?” has 
been branching out some. “How many 
eyes has a horse?” “How many hoofs 
has a cow?” “How many eyes has a 
fish?” “How many tails has a cow?” 
When I began giving her these, I always 
had pictures of the animals, so she could 
point to either the hoof or tail, or what- 
ever part of the anatomy I had men- 
tioned in my question, or in case she did 
not understand the question I could show 
her what I meant. 

Our transplanting of vegetables and 
flowers has been started. Those plants 
which are furthest developed have been 
planted in the beds that are protected 
from the north wind, and we are careful 
to keep the bed covered over with sack- 
ing most of the time. We uncover it 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until 
about 3 in the afternoon. 

Our lettuce and peas head the vegetable 
list and sweet peas and nasturtiums the 
flowers. The other plants we have left in 
the boxes for another week or so. 

Margey, I wish you could have seen 
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how gently the children handled the little 
plants while we were transplanting. I 
showed them that they must be very care- 
fuk not to bruise them or they would die. 
“Uncle Noble” was here helping us and 
he said: “I ain’t never seen no chillun 
befo’ what got dat much sense about 
flowers and plants.” I was surprised at 
“Uncle Noble,” for he does not like to 
have children around when he is work- 
ing ; but when I engaged him to help me, 
I told him it was the spading and lifting 
I wanted him to do, for these plants be- 
longed to the children and they were to 
do the planting themselves with our 
help. 

Mamie has learned “root,” “stem,” 
“leaf,” and “plant” from the lips and she 
can say “leaf.” By the time our other 
plants are ready to be- transplanted I 
think Mamie will be ready to be given 
“root” to speak. 

I wrote you in my letter that I had 
given Mamie i—e, and I intended telling 
you of the experiment I tried when I 
gave it to her. I*had not given her any 
tongue gymnastics nor any preparatory 
work toward i—e except, of course, the 
preparatory work she had had for the 
other squnds which I had given her. In 
giving the vowels to her through her 
ears, I said ar and she said ar. Then I 
gave her ou and ee, and she repeated 
them, after which I said i-e slowly and 
distinctly, and she hesitated a minute and 
then turned around and said ar—ee with 
a questioning look. I praised her very 
much, as she had gotten the two sounds 
of which i-e is made. I then held her 
hand on my throat, so she could feel the 
difference in length of ar and ee in the 
diphthong i—e. With a little practise she 
got it smoothly, and has not confused it 
once with other vowels in her ear train- 
ing. 

We seem to be having our April show- 
ers in March, but I am satisfied, as our 
garden will grow the faster. 

With lots of love to you all, 

Devotedly, HEBE. 


SHEeRwoop, March 13. 


Dear Marcry: Hurrah for Mamie! 
The little rascal was the first to find a 
tadpole with two legs. Yesterday the 
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three of us had gone out into the yard to 
uncover our garden, and Mamie stopped 
at the tub, which we are using for an 
aquarium, and stooped down and was 
watching the little tadpoles, when all at 
once I heard a shriek. There stood Ma- 
mie, all excited, beckoning us to come. 
She_said “paw,” “paw,” and I knew right 
away what she meant. 

After much trouble I caught the 
specimen in a spoon and we looked at 
him carefully. Then I showed them that 
after a while there would be two other 
legs. We brought our precocious tadpole 
into the house and put him into the 
glass jar, where we can watch him 
more conveniently and closely. 

Day before yesterday one of the little 
tots in the neighborhood came over here 
radiantly happy with some pictures in 
her hands for Mamie to paste in her 
book. She wanted Mamie to speak them 
right away ; they were a sewing-machine, 
cotton gin, fire-engine, and an automo- 
bile. Her happy expression changed to 
one of disappointment when I told her 
that Mamie could not speak the names 
of these, as they were too long, and that 
they could not be pasted in her book just 
yet. Then, to please the little child, I 
said : “Well, I guess she can learn ‘auto.’ ” 
The little tot was so happy that I told 
her that we would work hard and maybe 
by the next time she came over Mamie 
would be able to say it, and that I was 
sure Mamie would let her paste that pic- 
ture in the book. 

I began work immediately after Miss 
Little Tot left, as I knew she would not 
be able to wait very long to come over to 
paste that picture in Mamie’s book. Ma- 
mie had very little:trouble learning o-e, 
and as soon as she had that we began on 


far arfar awfar 
faw arfaw awfaw 
foo arfoo awfoo 
fee arfee awfee 
fo-—e 

tar artar awtar 
taw artaw awtaw 
too artoo awtoo 
tee artee awtee 
to—e awto—e 


It rained all day yesterday, so Miss 
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Little Tot could not come over. This 
was fortunate for Mamie and me, as we 
did not have to hurry. However, this 
morning before we were through break- 
fast the door-bell rang and there stood 
Miss Little Tot, hardly waiting to come 
in before asking if Mamie could say 
“auto.” 

Mamie was proud as could be when 
I showed her the picture and she 
said “auto.””. We got out the paste and 
the book, and after selecting the page I 
let the little girl paste the picture on it. 
Mamie showed me afterward that the 
little girl had not pasted it on straight. 
I was very glad Mamie noticed it, be- 
cause I have tried to make both of the 
children be accurate in all of their cut- 
ting, pasting, and coloring. 

“Fan,” “cap,” and “cart” are all in our 
book now. Mamie caught a fan and 
Helen a pencil box in the fish-pond at a 
church sale which we went to last Tues- 
day. When Mamie pulled out the fan, 
she came running to me and said “fat,” 
which was what she thought it was from 
reading my lips. I told her that it was 
“fan,” and later I saw her showing it to 
several people and saying “fan,” which 
seemed to please them as much as it did 
her. 

Mamie is a great favorite in town, 
especially with the gtown people; but I 
do not wonder, as she has such a sweet, 
friendly manner with people whom she 
meets. 

Our garden:is lovely and the weather 
has been ideal for it. I think the ground 
hog made a mistake this year, as we have 
had very little cold ‘weather since he went 
back into his hole: . 

Did I tell you that Mamie has gained 
4 pounds since she came? We weighed 
her when she came and she weighed 36 
pounds, and last night we weighed her 
on the same scales and she weighed 40 
pounds. 

_Good night. 
With love, HEBE. 


SHERWwoop, March 17. 


ME Kornp Frinp: I address you thusly 
in honor of the day and in memory of 
one of my distant ancestors, who hap- 
pened to bear the name O’Brien. 

I have ruined a pair of scissors since 
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I last wrote you. How? By cutting 
sandpaper letters to teach writing. You 
remember I told you I was not going to 
teach the children to write, but that pencil 
box with three pencils in it, which Helen 
caught out of the fish-pond, has changed 
my plans. Helen gave Mamie one of the 
pencils, and both children have had a 
siege at trying to write, and Helen has 
been begging me to teach her. I decided 
I’d make a trial, so I drew patterns of 
the letters which represent the sounds 
the children have learned, after which I 
traced these patterns on sandpaper and 
cut them out. Each letter has been pasted 
on a stiff card-board square, and on some 
squares there are two letters, as “wh,” 
“th,” and “ar.” 

We have begun with “p,” and we are 
using it in the same way in which the 
Montessori sandpaper letters are used. 
We trace the letter with two fingers 
until the movement of the written “p” is 
fixed in the child’s mind. This is the 
only step we have taken. Our next step 
will be to trace it on the table with our 
fingers, using the same fixed movement 
that was learned while tracing the sand- 
paper letter. Later we shall trace it in 
the same way on a blackboard, and then 
hold a piece of crayon in our hands and 
make the same movement. 

I have already ordered a small black- 
board, which I hope will be here soon, for 
the children have begun asking me when 
it is coming, and I shall probably not 
have any peace until it is safely installed. 

Margey, it seems to me it has been 
ages since I told you anything about the 
lip-reading of the calendar. Did you 
think we had stopped it all together? In- 
deed we have not, for we have gone right 
along with it. Mamie knows “yesterday,” 
“today,” “tomorrow,” “day after tomor- 
row,” and “day before yesterday.” I 
make it a point when speaking to use 
these expressions of time whenever I can 
consistently do so, because I want Mamie 
to have the practise in seeing them used 
with connected language. 

For example, I say to her, “Day after 
tomorrow you and Helen can go to the 
picture show.” “Yesterday it rained 
and you and Helen did not play in the 
yard.” “Today we shall have ice cream 
for dinner.” In the first sentence, she 
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knows “day after tomorrow,” “Helen,” 
and “picture show;”’ so even if she 
doesn’t understand every word, she will 
get the sense of it from the words she 
does understand. 

Mamie also knows “a week,” “a 
month,” and “a day” on the calendar, but 
I have not used these much in connected 


language. 


May St. Patrick’s blessing rest upon 
you. 
Always yours, HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, March 28. 


Dear Marcey: Of all the words that 
Mamie can speak, the one she has just 
learned sounds sweetest to me. It is her 
own name. She says it so softly, and the 
way in which she tilts her little head and 
smiles when she says it, makes it all the 
sweeter. Aside from the first word she 
learned, I believe Mamie is happier over 
learning her own name than any of the 
others. I was anxious for her to get 
“a-e,” but I have gone slowly with it, 
because she has had some trouble giving 
it correctly. We practised it in combina- 
tion with single consonants, both final 
and initial, and then I gave her some 
work with it, using two syllables. Yester- 
day she was able to take her name readily 
from my lips. This is how I worked up 
to it: 


far par mar 
faw paw maw 
foo poo moo 
fee pee mee 
fa—e pa-e ma—e 
marmar ma-emar 
marmaw ma-emaw 
marmoo ma-emoo 
marmee ma-emee 
Mamie 


We have added “b” and “d” to our list 
of consonants, and they are coming in 
for their share of drill-work too. 

As soon as Mamie learned “d,” I 
worked up to the combination “do-e,” so 
she could use it in her piano-work. Now 
when I play the different chords in the 
different registers, she can name them all, 
instead of having to point to them, as 
she formerly did. The past few days I 
have been testing her ability to feel vibra- 
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tion, by having her stand at different dis- 
tances from the piano. She can recog- 
nize “do-e” and “far” when she stands 
several feet from the piano, but to recog- 
nize ‘‘see” she has to be closer, although 
not touching the piano. She may be 
using her hearing some, but she is guided 
mainly by the vibration through the floor. 

In the rhythm work, I play something 
in 3/4 time, and Mamie can hold “ar,” 
“oo” and “ee,” each, through three beats, 
as 


| 
ar-— 


I, 2,3 
00— 


I, 2,3 
ea 


In a few days we shall try 


1,2, 3 I, 2,3 I,2,3 
far— foo— fee— and other 


combinations in a similar way. 

We are adding new words right along 
to our lip-reading vocabulary. Every day 
different things occur which suggest 
words Mamie should be given in lip- 
reading. I have begun asking her the 
question, “What is your name?” She is 
not familiar with it yet, but she will be 
in a few days when she has seen me 
repeat it oftener. 

I must stop now, Margey, but I’ll write 
again in a few days and tell you what 
we are doing in our syllable drills. It 
has been a long time since I wrote you 
of them. 

Our love to all. 

Devotedly, HEBE. 
SHERWOOD, April 4. 

Dear Marcey: The bird-houses have 
been rented! Mr. and Mrs. Wren have 
leased the green one, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Little Grey Woodpecker the brown one. 
Yesterday the children and I unraveled 
some hemp rope and scattered the pieces, 
together with some pieces of cotton string, 
in the yard. We have been watching our 
new neighbors very closely today, and 
there is intense excitement whenever one 
of the birds flies down to pick up some of 
our building material. 

But this letter I have said was to be 
about the syllable drills, and I shall start 
that subject now before I get off on 
something else. I believe I wrote you 
some time ago that we had started work 
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-with two syllables. We have done a great 


deal since then. The first drill that I 


gave Mamie was: 


arfar 
arfaw 
arfoo 
arfee 
(each syllable give three times) 


I afterwards took up, in the same way, 
arpar, artar, arkar, arsaw, arlar, armar, 
arnar. 

Our next drill was using oo, ee, and 
aw with far, faw, foo, fee, as 


oofar eefar awtar 


We are now working on this same drill, 
using other consonants. 

Our new sounds are “oi” and “-e-.” 
We have used these with only a few con- 
sonants, as our two-syllable drills have 
been taking up most of our time. 

But we have been doing other things 
besides all this “talking.” I am enclos- 
ing a sample as proof of our industri- 
—— Mamie wrote this “p” by her- 
self. 

The children first used the crayon 
on the blackboard, and Martin surprised 
them one day by bringing each a tablet 
and a large pencil. The pencils are as 
large around as a piece of crayon, and 
not much longer, so they can be held as 
easily as a crayon. The children make 
the letter large, as you can see by the 
sample, but it will not be long before 
they will make it smaller of their own 
accord. I have told Mamie what sound 
“p” represents, and when I say to her 
“Write p” (giving her the sound), she 
writes the letter. As she learns to write 
the different letters, I shall tell her what 
they represent. 

Weare still having a great deal of rain, 
but I am hoping for better weather for 
Easter. 

Lovingly, HeEpe. 


SHERWOOD, April 13. 


DeaR Marcey: It rained, it is raining, 
and it will rain—describe just the sort 
of weather we have been having for the 
last month. Our Easter was spent inside 
of the house. The children made nests 
out on the porch and the Easter rabbit 
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was smart enough to find them and fill 
them with beautifully colored eggs. The 
children were very happy and enjoyed 
hunting for the eggs we later on hid for 
them in the house. 

Mamie and Helenmadesomevery pretty 
Easter eggs for the neighborhood cihil- 
dren. Several days before Easter I had 
asked the cook to save the egg-shells 
from the eggs she used and to break 
them carefully and as near the end of 
the egg as she could. I dried these out, 
and Helen and Mamie filled them with 
candy. They cut different colored tissue 
paper into squares and circles and these 
were pasted over the ends of the eggs to 
keep the candy from falling out. Easter 
morning Mamie and Helen donned coats 
and rubbers and delivered the eggs them- 
selves. 

Don’t think that I was really complain- 
ing about the weather. Far be it from 
me to do that, when it has afforded us 
some subject-matter for lip-reading. We 
have learned “mud,” “worm” and “Is it 
raining?” To this question Mamie has 
learned to answer either “Yes” or “No.” 
She had no trouble giving “y,” so the 
word “Yes” was easy for her. She has 
also learned “ng,” “h-” and “u-e” with 
very little trouble. 

I have begun working on the pitch 
of the voice with Mamie. This will 
give flexibility and naturalness to her 
voice. I started this, using two tones— 
a low one and a high one. I held 
her hand on my throat as I said 
“do-e” in a low tone, and then said “do-e” 
in a high tone. She recognized the differ- 
ence in vibration right away, and tried to 
imitate me. We are working on these 
two tones now, and then we shall try 
gradually to get as many tones as there 
are in the scale. 

We take up new drills right along in 
our speech-work. We are now drilling 
on syllables which end with a consonant 
and are immediately followed by a sylla- 
ble beginning with a consonant, as 


arfpar 
arfpaw 


arfpoo 
arfpee 


We use other syllables, such as arptar, 
artfar, armfar, etc., in the same way. 


In a few days I expect to take up three 
syllables together, as 


farfarfar 
farfarfaw 
farfarfoo 
farfarfee 


and develop them as we have been doing 
with one and two syllables. 

The occupants of the bird-houses seem 
to be as much pleased as we are that 
there are five little eggs in each nest. 
The children are trying to be patient until 
the little birds are here. 

I have bought each of the children a 
jumping rope, but as yet they have not 
been successful in learning the art of 
rope-jumping. 

No more tonight, Margey, as this spring 
weather makes me sleepy. 

Yours, . HeEpe. 


OAKLAND, April 26. 


My Dearest Hese: When I become 
perfectly well and strong, I have a great 
mind to take up the work of trying to 
get the ear specialists over the country 
to do their duty toward the deaf child. 
It has occurred to me that every ear 
specialist should feel himself in duty 
bound to become acquainted with the 
educational advantages which deaf chil- 
dren are capable of receiving and en- 
joying, and should do his part in giving 
advice in regard to different cases. From 
my own experience with ear specialists 
I feel that I am correct in asserting that 
the majority of them are perfectly con- 
tent to diagnose a case as deafness from 
some cause or other, and never feel that 
it is within their province, if not a moral 
and professional duty, to inform them- 
selves as to what had best be done, in an 
educational way, for the different cases 
with which they come in contact. 

For example, I had Mamie examined 
by nine different specialists in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country, and not one 
of them enlightened me further than to 
say that there was nothing that could be 
done toward restoring her hearing. It 
seems to me that had those physicians 
known that a child like Mamie should be 
started in lip-reading, ear and sense train- 
ing right away, and had felt it their duty 
to tell me that the younger a child is 
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started in lip-reading, the better it is for 
the child, there would have been a ma- 
terial difference in Mamie’s development 
up to the time she came to you, and it 
would be so with the majority of young 
deaf children. If one of them had only 
told me of the Volta Bureau, it would 
have been sufficient; but I feel safe in 
saying that they all doubtless thought 
that the Volta Bureau had no connection 
with the diagnosis of a case of deafness, 
even had they known of such a bureau. 
Do you think my efforts in behalf of 
the deaf child will reap material benefit 
by my taking up this question as a life- 
work? I am anxious to have your views 
on the subject, so please write me as soon 
as you can. 

I was sorry to hear of your rainy 
Easter, but I am glad the girlies made the 
best of it. 

Mr. Dale and I are intently interested 
in your taking up three syllables in 
Mamie’s speech-work. We watch the 
different steps with growing interest. 

Kiss my dear little girlie for me and 
tell her we all love her and want to see 
her. 

With old-time love for yourself, I am 

Your devoted, 
MARGEY. 


SHERWOOD, April 27. 


Dear Marcey: The children are in 
socks once more, and as a consequence 
there are two pairs of very badly skinned- 
up knees. Last Wednesday after I had 
put them on for the first time the children 
went out to play. It was not long before 
I heard Mamie crying, and when I went 
to her, I found she had fallen on the 
gravel walk and both knees showed signs 
of a hard fall. I brought her into the 
house, and after doctoring her knees she 
was soon out playing again, forgetful of 
her misfortune. Later, when I was hav- 
ing some speech-work, I gave her her 
first sentence. These are the syllables I 
gave her: 


arfar i-efar 
arfaw,;- i-faw 
arfoo i-efoo 
_arfee.., i-efee 
4 p. i-efe- 


: befel (1 fell.) 


When Martin came home he noticed her 
knees and asked her what the trouble 
was. I told Mamie to say “I fell,” and 
she said it without hesitating. I am plan- 
ning to give whatever sentences she can 
take whenever an occasion demands. She 
learned to say, “Thank you” this morn- 
ing, and I shall watch her very carefully 
and see that she says it at the right time, 
so it will become natural for her to say 
it whenever she should. Perhaps I had 
better write down exactly how she 
learned it: 


far far far kar kar kar 

thar thar thar kaw kaw kaw 
koo koo koo 
kee kee kee 


arng arng arng ku-e ku-e ku-e 
-ang -ang -ang 
thang thang thang 
arngkar -angkar thangkar 
arngkaw -angkaw thangkaw 
arngkoo -angkoo thangkoo 
arngkee -angkee thangkee 
thankku-e 


Mamie’s book is being added to right 
along, and she is as careful about pasting 
the pictures in it now as she was at first. 
The color-page has come to life. Mamie 
has colored three squares for it—a white, 
a blue, and a black one. We are working 
for a yellow one now. She learned “blue” 
and “black” in this way: 


lar blar 
law blaw 
loo bloo (blue) 
lee blee 
la- bla- 
black 


We have finally gotten ‘“‘r-” and this 
will enable us to learn the names of more 
colors, and we shall be able to say “three” 
before many days, for we have already 
drilled on 

rar 
raw 
roo 
ree 


and it will not be long before we get 


thrar 
thraw 
throo 
three 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT 


I have begun giving the questions 
which she knows from lip-reading to her 
through her ears. I started by saying, 
“How many arms have you?” into her 
ear. She did not understand what I said 
at first, so I had her look at my lips and 
I repeated it. Then when she understood 
the question I repeated it in each ear, 
until I was sure she would recognize it 
again when she heard it. Later I gave 
her the question, together with the words 
she understands through hearing, and she 
hesitated a little and then answered, 
“Two.” I shall take up “What is your 
name?’ as soon as I feel that she has 
gotten the other question so thoroughly 
that there is no likelihood of her con- 
fusing them. 

It was quite amusing the other night 
to hear Martin teaching Mamie to say 
“pipe.” He has heard me giving her the 
drills and has mastered quite a bit of it 
himself. He was smoking at the time 
and she wanted to know what pipe was, 
so he gave her this drill: 


par 
paw 
poo 
pee 

pi-e 
pipe 


and then he sent her to me to have me 
hear her say it. She was very much 
pleased that Martin had been her teacher 
instead of me. 

The children have at last gotten to see 
the little birds. Yesterday while their 
parents were out we had a good look at 
them. 

We had lettuce for dinner today, and 
we didn’t have to buy it from the vege- 
table man. Poor fellow, before long we 
shall compel him to go out of business— 
maybe. 

Lots of love. 

Ever your devoted, HeEBE. 


SHERWoopD, May 2. 


DeaR Marcery: Hurrah for your new 
life-work! I am wholly in sympathy 
with your feelings on the subject of the 
duty of ear specialists toward the deaf 
child. I feel, too, that the standard of 
the development of young deaf children 
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could be raised considerably if parents 
and guardians of these children could be 
informed of the correct methods which 
should be employed during the years be- 
fore the child reaches the average school 
age. And I believe that there is no group 
of persons who could so well reach these 
parents and guardians as these specialists. 

When you are ready to take up this 
laudable work, Margey, you can count 
on my hearty co-operation ; and not only 
that, but I feel sure that there are many 
persons interested in the work of educat- 
ing the deaf whom we would find as en- 
thusiastic co-workers. 

I am glad you and Mr. Dale are so 
interested in the three-syllable drills that 
I am giving Mamie. She likes them, too, 
and feels that she is a big girl to be able 
to say them. We have been.taking them 
very systematically and are accomplish- 
ing a great deal with them. We are work- 
ing toward another sentence, and I shall 
write down each step that we take, so 
you can see for yourself how methodical 
we are, and how we build new syllables 
on to the foundations we already know 
and which are easy for us to say. We 
try never to take a jump; on the con- 
trary, “step by step” is our watch-word. 

Here are the steps we are climbing 
now : 


arfar arvar harvar 
arfaw arvaw harvaw 
arfoo arvoo harvoo 
arfee arvee harvee 

-a- 

havar havufar havushar 
havaw havufaw havushaw 
havoo havufoo havushoo 
havee havufee havushee 
havu- havusheep 


I have a sheep. 


By this you can readily see what possi- 
bilities there are for fluent and natural 
speech with these syllable drills. 

It is time to get the children ready for 
a picnic luncheon to which they are in- 
vited, so I'll finish this letter this after- 
noon. 

Later: 

Margey, your letter has just come, and 
I am so happy over the news that the 
doctor thinks you have so far recovered 
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your strength that it will be prefectly 
safe for you to come for Mamie. 

Indeed, I do want you to come right 
away, and stay just as long as the doctor 
is willing for you to stay. The weather 
will not be very warm until June, and I 
feel sure he will not object to your stay- 
ing until then. I am so anxious to have 
you here long enough to see just how I 
carry on the work with Mamie. I shall 
not tell Mamie you are coming until I 
hear from you definitely what day to ex- 
pect you. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


This is really an unfinished letter that 
I am sending you, but there is no use 
writing any more about Mamie’s work, 
because I shall be able to show you in 
detail before long. How would you like 
Mamie and me to meet you in Dallas? 
You have a three-hour wait there, and we 
could easily go over and be there with 
ou. 
: Anxiously awaiting your arrival, and 
with best wishes for a pleasant trip, I am 

Always your devoted 

HEBE. 





Teachers of the Deaf 


O THE OLDER PUPILS in your school know and read THE 
Votta Review? This is what a pupil of one of the best schools 
in the United States wrote to us recently: 


“I have just been looking at the latest edition of Tur Voura RE- 
VIEW, and you can’t imagine how glad I am to have found this wonderful 
magazine. I happened to be at the city library, and I picked up the maga- 
sine by chance and was going to put it aside for another one, when the 
word ‘deaf’ caught my eye, and then I just devoured the book. It 
was so interesting and put so much happiness and hope in me that I 
could just cry when I think of all the years that I haven’t seen it and all 
the things I might have learned from it.” 











SPEECH CLINIC AT WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY 


The State Special Class Department in co- 
operation with the Wyoming University is 
conducting a speech clinic at Laramie during 
the summer session. Miss Peppard, former 
speech teacher of New York City and now di- 
rector of speech for the State of Pennsylvania, 
is in charge of the work. This is the first time 
that this work has ever been offered in the 
State. 

The course has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. Twenty children and four adults have 
been receiving instruction daily in this clinic. 
Eight of these children, from different parts 
of Wyoming, have been cared for by the State 
Department at the Sigma Nu House. 

Twenty-five teachers received instruction 
during the six weeks. The majority of these 
teachers will take positions in the State and 
the children with speech defects in the Wyo- 
ming schools will receive the benefit of their 
expert ‘instruction. 

The great interest taken in this work was 
shown first by the large number of visitors who 





attended the classes. Among these visitors 
were county and city superintendents, regular 


university instructors, experienced teachers at- 


tending the summer session, and people from 
Laramie and the surrounding towns. 

In the second place, interest in the work was 
shown by the fact that a petition was sent to 
the president of the university by the summer 
school. class requesting that corrective speech 
work be continued as a regular university 
course. 

The work has been more than satisfactory, 
in the fact that all the children have been 
greatly benefited. Very noticeable among the 
cases handled are that of a young man who 
stammered violently and was entirely cured in 
one week; and also a high-school girl who 
had a serious case of defective phonation and 
is now practically cured. One little boy has 
serious aphasia and has been greatly benefited. 
The department plans to keep this child under 
its direct supervision until he is cured. 

These are but a few of the cases. However, 
they show conclusively the merits of the work. 
—Wyoming Educational Bulletin. 
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